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For the Companion. 


JACK POTTER’S ESCAPE. 
In Two CnoApTERS.—CuHaAp. II. 
By Edward Eggleston. | 

From the time that “Simple Sim,” as they 
edied him, came to Squire Smithers from the 
yoor-house, he manifested an aptitude for just 
pro things: He could make himself “handy” in 
the kitchen, and he could swim. His dog-like 
ness came in play in cooking. But to do 
athing he gave his whole mind to that thing. 
Xo temptation to play diverted him from his 

;, Jemima, the hired woman, explained it 
in her own way. 

“Ye haint got but jest sense enongh to take 
aholt of one thing at a time, and he keeps a tight 
holt of that. Most boys tries to think of sixty 
things to wunst, but Sim haint got no spar’ 
thoughts to straggle round.” 

As for his swimming, the Ohio River lay right 
before him, smooth and warm, and the other 
boys bathed in it for hours every afternoon in 
summer. Sim seemed to swim without much 
teaching. It came natural to him as to a frog, 
so the other boys believed. 

Jemima had her way of accounting for it, 
“His head was light,” she averred; “didn’t 
weigh nothin’. It was kind of windy inside,” she 
‘lowed, “like as not, and kep’ him up like a life- 
v or what-you-may-call-it.”” 

This explanation pleased the boys, who were 
not a little chagrined that a simpleton should 
swim so much better than they. 

Jack Potter worked as a hired man for Squire 
Smithers. He was even more attached to Susan 
n Sim was. You think, no doubt, that the 
aire objected to Jack because he was poor and 
oly a hired man, and that there must be a ro- 
mance in the case. Nothing of the sort. Society 
atthe West was very simple in those days, and 
nobody was fool enough to think that there 
was any disgrace involved in a man’s earning an | 
honest living by working for wages. 

If Jack was poor he was also industrious, hon- 
est, temperate and of good disposition. Squire 
Smithers knew that Susan might go farther and 
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fare worse. Jemima gave it as her opinion in a! 
private way that Susan would get the best of the | 
bagain. “Jack was a hard-working man and | 
might better a took somebody used to hard work, 
too. He’d find out some day what ’twas to 
sport a gal with Susan’s high-fling idees!”? 

Jack’s chief characteristic was his immense | 
physical strength. He could lift a backlog big- 
ger than himself, and carry it bodily into the 
house. Once Mrs. Smithers asked Jack to pound 
the ashes in her ash-hopper. 

“Pound them well, Jack, I want to make my 
lye strong enough to bear an egg.” | 

8o Jack pounded layer after layer of ashes into | 
the little-at-the-bottom and big-at-the-top ash- | 





hopper. When he was done, water was poured | 
on the top. But the ashes were so solidly packed | 
tat water couldn’t find its way down! Most of | 
itdried up on top. 
For three weeks the water kept trying to pene- | 
tate these ashes. At last the lye began to soak | 
through, and to drop into the “dug-out” wooden | 
Tough below. 
As soon as enough had come through Jemima | 
Moceeded to try it, to see if it were strong | 
though to bear an egg as large as a “fip,” that is, | 
vs float an egg so that a spot as large as an old-| 
“shioned  six-and-a-quarter cent piece would | 
show above the surface. But to her surprise the | 
88 floated around on top of the lye as though it | 
Were of wood. | 
Jemima immediately reported that “that air 
lye was strong enough to pack a backlog into the | 
house, any day.” | 
As Jack and Sukey were to be married in the | 
‘pring, Jack thought necessary to make a little 
more money than he was able to make at work 
*y the month. So he resolved to take a flat-boat | 
load of produce to New Orleans, and the aquire | 
offered to help him to 


1 tprise, 


| he looked at her ruefully. 





JACK POTTER’S ESCAPE. 


So Jack bought a flat-boat at Cincinnati and 


' floated it down to the mouth of Cherry Creek. 
| Here it was turned over and caulked. 


Then a 
roof was put on and the boat was dropped down 
to Smithers’ Landing, and loaded with hay, 
onions, apples and some other produce. 

The necessary hands were hired, and a young 
fellow was engaged to go ascook. But on the 
very day that Jack’s boat was to start, the cook 
declined to go, and Jack was obliged to supply 
his place. It happened, however, that no one 
was to be had. Not that a skilful cook was 
needed. 

To fry fat pork and boil potatoes and coffee a 
la flat-boat de Mississippi was not a difficult 
task. But to find anybody on short notice who 
would do for the place, was hard, and a day’s 
delay might cause the boat to be caught in the 
ice before she could get out of the Ohio. Jack 
needed all his hands to row, and to spare one of 
them to do the cooking, would reduce the speed 
of the boat and increase the risk from ice. 

As a last resort, he resolved to take Sim. 
Sim would not go. He was determined to stay 
by Susan. Susan appreciated the necessity, and 
finally hit upon a device to get the simple fellow 
to go. 

“Sim,” she said, “go and take care of Jack. If 
Jack gets drowned, Susan will cry. Sim go and 


But 


| keep Jack. Sim bring Jack home to Susan. Sim 


good boy. Susan love Sim.” 
Slowly the dullard took in her words. At first 


Then he began to un- 


| derstand that she was putting a new duty upon 


him. Susan repeated more carefully,— 

“Sim can swim. Jack fall into the river, may- 
be. Sim jump in, pull Jack out. Sim good boy. 
Sim come back to Susan. Susan love Sim.” 

Then she patted him approvingly, and Sim 
jumped up and down with pleasure, and cried 
out as he always did when pleased, “Hurraih!” 


| which made Jemima cover her mouth with her 


apron in the endeavor to smother her laughter. 

“What an eejiot!”’ she cried to herself. 

Sim followed Jack aboard, took his place at the 
fireplace, and with some prompting from Jack, 
soon learned to perform his duties acceptably. 

But little did Susan imagine what a burden 
she was putting on Jack. Sim dogged his steps 
by day and night. If Jack stood a watch him- 
self on a particularly bad night, Sim would 
stand out in the storm by the steering oar with 
him lest he should be blown off the deck of the 
boat. 

When Jack went ashore Sim went also, to the 
sad neglect of his duties. He followed Jack all 
over Memphis one day and excited the curiosity 
of the people with whom the latter had business, 


called him “Jack’s guardian angel.” 


When I was a boy nothing angered me so 
much as the geographies made in New England. 
They had pictures of flat-boats rowed by single 
oarsmen who sat down to row. As if any child 
did not know what a flat-boat was! And even 


house has issued a juvenile in which Abraham 
Lincoln is represented as handling a short flat- 
boat oar all by himself. How Old Abe would 
have laughed at that picture! How many little 
stories he would have been reminded of! 

Now I wish you to understand that Jack Pot- 
ter’s great flat-boat had long oars that were han- 


up on the deck and walked round after the sweep 
of the oar as they pushed it. 


to New Orleans. One day the boat had broken 
the blade of one of these great oars by running 
into a drift-pile. 
taken aboard to be mended, while the boat float- 
ed along on the swift current. 

It was just then in what are called the “boils” 
of the Mississippi. These are great rushing 
whirls in the river which boil up as though some 
water monster was floundering below. I dq not 
know what is the scientific solution of the phe- 
nomenon. The flat-boatmen of old times used to 
believe that there was no bottom beneath these 
“poils.”’ They had sounded with long lines, and 
had not been able to find any bottom, probably 
because the lines had floated the lead. 

Now while Jack’s men were minding the oar 
and the boat was rapidly floating through the 
boils, the skiff which was fastened to the stern 
of the boat became loosened in some way and 
drifted away. A simultaneous cry that the yawl 
was gone attracted Jack’s attention, and he 
forthwith declared his purpose of swimming 
after it. 

The men endeavored to dissuade him. They 
told him that no man could swim in the boils, and 
they besought him not totry it. But Jack knew 
his own immense strength, and he pooh-poohed 
their nonsense about the boils being bottomless. 
The skiff was new and he was quite unwilling to 
lose it, and besides it bore the name of “Susan,” 
and the men thought it a “bad sign’ for it to 
float off,—in which superstition Jack probably 
had some share. At any rate, he avowed his in- 
tention to recapture the skiff or “die a-trying.”’ 

But just at that moment Sim put his head up 
above the hatchway, and seeing Jack about to 





plunge into the water where it luoked so perilous, 

| ran up and caught hold of him, crying, “No, no; 
| Susan, Susan!” 

Jack ordered the men to hold the boy while he 

let himself over the side. He might have suc- 


given it time to drift farther away in the eddies 


in the iast few years a great Boston publishing | 


dled by from two to four men apiece, who stood | 
It was on this boat that Sim made his voyage | 


The oar had been shipped and | 


formed by the boils. Jack had not swam thirty 
| yards until he was caught in one of these whitl- 
| pools and irresistibly carried under, 

“That’s the last of Jack Potter,” cried the old 
pilot, for no man had ever been known to come 
up who went down into a boil, nor had any 
man’s body ever been found when once it had 
been sucked into one of these whirlpools. 

Sut thanks to Jack’s strength and undying 
perseverance, he reached the surface at last, 
though the men could see that he was all but ut- 
terly exhausted, and likely to drift into another 
| boil. 
| In the confusion the men had let go of Sim, 
who was now tugging to throw the great oar- 
sweep overboard. The men eaught his idea and 
pitched it over in a sort of vain hope that it 
might reach the drowning man. But Sim, not 
content with this, jumped after it. 

The outer end of the long oar came so near to 
Jack that he grasped it feebly. In a moment the 
other end, to which Sim clung, was caught ina 
violent eddy, and swung round so as bring it 
near to the skiff. 
| Sim climbed into the skiff and propelled it as 
| best his unskilful hands could, towards Jack. 

He reached him at last, but could not pull the 

exhausted and fainting man into the boat. They 
were drifting right into another boil when Jack 
must go down, as all the men could see plainly. 

But Sim’s faculties seemed suddenly awak- 
;ened, He appreciated the danger by intuition, 
and ran the skiff-rope under Jack’s arms and 
made a knot. 

He did not finish it a moment too soon, Jack 
was jerked under suddenly, and but for the rope 
must have gone down forever. But Sim now 
paddled away for the flat-boat, and at last brought 
the skiff alongside, so that the men could jump 
in and lift the all but lifeless Jack on board. 

Sim was found to be badly bruised, but his 
joy knew no bound, and he never was quite the 
; same. The shock had started his mental facul- 

ties into action. 

When after ten months more he stood before 
Susan and pointed to Jack in exultation, crying, 
“Sim pull him out, hurraih!?? Susan thought 
| she could already sce the dawn of a brighter day 
|for Sim. And after he went to live with Jack 
j}and Susan in their new home, he improved 

greatly, so that though he was never regarded as 
| entirely “bright,” he grew to be a useful man in 
his way. And he never forgot his devotion to 
| Susan, who was to the end of life his patron 
| saint. 


| a eee 
| 





| For the Companion. 


| TIMMY McJIMPSEY’S RESURREC- 
| TION. 
| White Chapel Graveyard was a dreary place,— 
' doubly dreary at night, when you saw its ghastly 
‘stones and the gray walls of the old church 
shape themselves suddenly out of the darkness 
by the lonely road. A nearly forgotten genera- 
tion was gathered into it. The town had anew 
cemetery and a new church at the cross roads; 
| so no one now ever cut the grass or righted up 
| the leaning slabs in White Chapel Graveyard. 
Woodchoppers passed it quickly in the dusk of 
| evening, and tales of supernatural stalkings there 
at midnight were not wanting to invest the place 
| with the usual witchery of dread. 
| The prevailing style of monument in White 
| Chapel Graveyard was a hollow brick cblong, 
| built two or three feet high around a grave, and 
| yoofed with a slab of slate or marble. Ben Bolt’s 
“sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown,’”’ must 
| have lain under such a tomb. 
| Dismal as the place was, old Sally liked it, and 
| often made herself “wallows”’ in the deep grass, 
| where she would lie basking in the sun whole 
' afternoons. Sally was a crazy woman who nom- 
| inally lived at the poor-house, but actually lived 
| with all the families in the neighborhood, She 
| was harmless and fond of children, so the farm- 


a little capital for the en-| by his strange grimaces, The hands on the boat | ceeded in capturing the skiff, but this delay had | ers’ wives kindly let her go and come among 


them. 
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Sally erept into this graveyard one summer af- 
temoon. She had wandered restlessiy among 
the tombs, stooping over one and another, and 
muttering to herself as if in search of some 
friend whose name she had lost, till near the 
middle of the enclosure she came to a monument 
than the rest, under which a pioneer 
preacher had Jong ago been laid away. 
the bricks of the old 
crumbled so that the slab roof tilted up. 


larger 

Some of 
sunken on 

Besides, 
the 
might have read on it, 
nevertheless, how John Ludlow, born in such a 
year and such a place, came to the wilds of Ohio 
aut a certain date and ministered in 


structure were 


a great crack ran through nearly whole | 


breadth of it; bat you 


the name of 

the Lord tu the pioneers “thirty odd years,’’ and 

how he finally died full of peace. A pious text 

was tacked on to this history, and the whole was | 

embellished by a winged and diabolical “cherub” | 

blowing a horn, from which streamed the an- | 
nouncement, 

“Time sh- 

all be no more.” | 

! 


Finding she could move one piece of the slab, 
Sally worked it aside, peered under it, and final- | 


ly, obeying some crazy impulse, squeezed herself 


The day | 
and the sun had made her dark bed 
Perhaps the poor creature liked to faney 
She 


inside the old sepulchre and lay down. 
was bricht, 
warin. 
herself resting from all her woes at last. 


went to sleep and -lept like a child above the 
ashes of the man who lived and died for human- 
ity. 
“And now comes Timmy MeJimpsey’s share of 
the story. Timmy was a youth who doted on 
« long, shaft-like lad, 
, and neck, and ankle to 


At the period of his life where our nar- 


practical jokes. He was 
with considerable waist 
spare. 
rative finds him Timmy MeJimpsey thought 
more of his personal amusement than of his per- 
sonal beauty, so that his extra longitude did not 
trouble him atall. Tis father’s farm 
White Chapel, and be often looked 
plough and the fence at the deserted chureh and 
gloomy tombs with queer emotions; for he was 
by no means free from 


Iny near 


over his 


himself. 
Now it so happened that on the very Saturday 
when 


superstition 


afternoon crazy Sally went to sleep so 
sweetly under Father Ludlow’s broken tablet, 
Timmy MeJimpsey was meditating an exploit of 
his own in the old burial-ground. 


him that 


It had struck 
he could make lots of fun for himself 
by playing a ghostly trick on two girls who 
would pass through the graveyard in the even- 
ing. These girls were sisters, whose family lived 
inacabin up the wood-slope, some distance be- 
yond the MeJimpsey farm. They worked all the 
week farm-houses, 


in neighboring and joined 


each other on Saturday night to go home together. 


;and you may be sure there was great noise and 





Their way was shorter through the graveyard, 
and for this reason they generally chose it; and 
custom and company made them less unwilling | 
to evoss ground which they would otherwise have 
shunned, 

They never passed the ancient chureh, how- | 
the 
sad enclosure they always clasped hands closer, | 


ever, Without a fit of silence, and once insid: 
and hurried from fence to fence, resuming their 
cheerful talk only whenthe ranks of trees behind 
them coneealed the city of the dead. 

On this particular Saturday night the sisters 
came down the read, chatting of their simple af- 
fairs and glad at the thought of Sunday rest 
with father, mother and the cabin troop of jun-| 
iors, till they reached old White Chapel. Here, | 
as usual, they suddenly grew mute, and drawing | 
turned their feet into the 
Silently they sped forward, brush- 


nearer together, they 
ehurehyard, 
ing through the long grass, and glancing about 
then in the darkness, when up rose from old Par- 
son Ludlow's tomb a tall, eerie form of appalling 
aspeet, and white as snow! 
For an instant the poor girls stood still, frozen 
rhe gigantic form stretched its 


ns abroad, and a 


by mortal fear. 


two sheeted a hollow voice 


cried ont, 


“Awake! 
Immed 


awake! and come to judgment!” 
itely, responsive to this eall arether 
form rose from the grave! 
y heard the 


ip to obey 


summons above her head, 

it. Tler limbs felt the 
ness of new youth. She leaped out of the 
old brick tomb and : terrified in- 


suppl 


ran t 
, darting eager 


swaddled 
,and knocking together under 
t goed deal of activity in 
them, and at that moment he did not fail to use 


lcJimpsey's Te though 


the y ere in sheets 


\ 
him, had nevert! ssa 


it all to the utmost ae He howled and 
who were fleeing at full 

ovred their protec tion. 
tures, half terrified to 
Timmy behind them, more 
terrified than they, with crazy Sally close to his 
heels, Over the fence and through the woods 


bellowed after the girls, 
speed, and piteously is 
Away went the poor er 


death, and on flew 


jall was, I got the letter into my hands and fled 


| venge in his baflled curiosity as to the contents. 


| ing to wear; but the next line relieved me. 


_ THE YOUTH’ 


raced the mad procession, none knowing what 
they fled from, and but half knowing where they 
went, till, one after another, all dashed into the 
hiil-side cabin and stood in the midst of the as- 
tonished family, panting, wild-eyed, and staring 
in each other’s faces. 

Master McJimpsey, in his rapid flight, had 
pretty effectually disarranged his white gear, 
but now, when he got himself fairly out of it, 
and everybody realized the situation, he found 
it convenient to retire with very few remarks; 


laughter in the sylvan household when he went. 
The whole story soon leaked out, and spread all 
over the county, very 
gust, . 

To say nothing of his thorough fright in the old 
graveyard, he lived for weeks afterwards in such 
nervous dread lest every time people opened their 


much to Timmy’s dis- 


mouths they were going to talk on grave sub- 
jects, that he grew very thin, and thought seri- 
ously of running away or shooting himself. 

Lam happy to say, however, that he survived 
the temptation, and, better still, that he never 
played any more practical jokes. He had had 
enough fun of that sort to last him his lifetime. 

This story is a true one. Don’t I know the 
man who knew another man who knew Timmy 
MecJimpsey, and all about his resurrection? 

a o> i 
COST OF A PLEASURE. 
Upon the valley’s lap 
A thousand pearly drops, 
To wake a single rose. 
Thus often, in the course 
Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 
The soul a thousand tears. 
Wm. C. Bryant, in St. Nicholas. 
+> ———— 
For the Companion. 
THE CLAIRVOYANT. 

My brother Nate was the greatest tease ever 
allowed to bring the mail from a post-office, and 
endless were the tricks he played with his plun- 
der, For this reason [was not altogether sur- 
prised when one evening, just as we had plodded 
through some unusually dull and perplexing les- 
sons, and Iwas glad enough to say it was bed- 
time, he suddenly exclaimed, as if trying to rnb 
up his memory,— 

“O, hollo! Seems to me [ve got something 
here—can’t be expected to remember trifles, you 
know—but T believe there is a letter in my pock- 
et for somebody; can’t really say who.” 

Then came a process of fumbling, and tugging, 
and pretending the letter was too large to come 
out, and then, after all the rest, that the super- 
scription could not be read. But the end of it 


away tomy room without a word, to take my re- 


The letter was from Aunt Emily, the one rich 
relative | had in the world, and it almost dropped 
from my hands as I read an invitation to join her 
three days later on her way to the sea-side. 

I shouldn’t have been true to my nature as a 
girl of sixteen, if I hadn’t stopped at this point 
in the letter to gasp with the thought that this 
paradise was beyond my grasp, as I had “noth- | 


“Pack up your wardrobe just as it is, and if 
there are any deficiencies I shall beg the pleasure 
of supplying them after you arrive.” 

Paradise! What could Adam and Eve have 
possessed compared to a prospect like this? 
Aunt Emily was my ideal of grandeur and love- 
liness combined, and always made an especial | 





pet of me; while my cousin Arthur, just returned | 
from Europe, had been reported by one young | 
lady as “the handsomest ereature alive,” and by | 
another as “perfectly superb.” 

The journey, the arrival at a fashionable board- | 
ing-honse, and the tremulous little anxiety lest | 
cousin Arthur should be ashamed of his country | 
cousin, sent me to bed in a whirl of excitement: | 
but the next morning all came right. 

Lhad slept soundly, Aunt Emily was charming 
and affectionate as ever, and T overheard Arthur 
saying, “She seems a nice girl, and has quite a 
le of her own;” and [emerged from my room 
fresh for the untried, and, I was sure, unbounded 
pleasures that lay before me. 


sty 


(unt Emily's idea of going to the sea-side was 
not to take quarters in a bare-floored room of 
eight by ten, with a feather bed, and a blindless 
window looking out into blistering sand-banks. 
We were in a pleasant town, half city, half coun- 

ry, with drives to the beach, steamer excursions 

and pienies open to us for every day, while we 
easily returned to civilized bed and board at 
night. 

Arthur and I became better and better friends 
every day, everybody else was agreeable. All 
went merry as a marriage-bell, until one evening 
a telegram arrived, summoning Arthur to New 
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York. This was a disappointment to me, and 
Aunt Emily looked a littke sober; but Arthur 
promised to be back in a week, and there was no 
time for bewailing ourselves, as the train was to 
leave in an hour, 

Arthur said good-by, but Aunt Emily stepped 
outside the door with an afterthought. 

“Are you sure you have all the money you will 
need? You might as well take this check in any 
case, for it is easily carried; and taking out her 
purse, she handed him the paper, and he was 
gone. 


The next morning, instead of our usual after- 


breakfast-gathering in the balcony, one and an- | 


other slipped quictly off tu their rooms. The 
landlord had inquired if any one had met with a 
loss, as he had found something he would like to 
return to its owner. 
missed any thing, a sudden thought seemed to 
oceur to each of us of something that had better 
be looked after. 

“T feel a little guilty,” said Aunt Emily, as we 
reached our room. “I neglected to lock up my 
purse last night. Still, the door was locked, and 
of course if any thing were stolen, the thief would 
take good care it should not be ‘found,’ 
ever, I'll just satisfy myself.” 


She opened her purse, and her face grew sud- | 


denly pile. 

“Lost something! 
claimed, 
folded together here last night, and they are 
gone! Where’s Mr. Follett? But still, he can’t 
know any thing about this!” 

Stately grandeur can move quickly sometimes, 
and in half a minute Aunt Emily was down 
stairs and had found Mr. Follett, but only to 
deepen the mystery. 

In passing very early through the front hall, he 
had seen something fluttering on the floor not 
far from Aunt Emily’s door, and on approach it 
proved to be a hundred-dollar note. But only 
one. Where were the other two? 

Aunt Emily was ready to testify in court that 
there were three in her purse, and folded and 
refolded so closely together that if one had 
dropped as she handed Arthur the check, the two 
others must have gone with it; while here was 
one alone, and not folded at all, but wide open 
and fluttering. “One shall be taken and the 
other left,’ is not the motto of house thieves, 
nor would they be likely to leave a third to 
soothe the feelings of the loser. 

The mystery deepened and the excitement 
spread, to the great annoyance of Aunt Emily, 
who never liked her affairs talked over. We 
were heartily glad when, as the twilight fell, 
there seemed a lull in our breeze of gossipy vis- 
itors. 

“Who now?” said Aunt Emily, as a timid tap 
announced another caller. And the waitress, 
a pretty, modest-looking English girl, opened the 
door wide enough to peep in. 

“Tope Mrs. Sturdivant wont take it amiss,” 
she said, “but it’s a sum to lose, even for a rich 
lady, and Mr. Follett’s so worried to ’ave such a 
thing ’appen in the ‘onse; I thought ’d just ven- 
ture to hask if Mrs. Sturdivant ’ad thought to 


’ 


I should think so!” she ex- 


hinquire of the lady who gives hinformation in | 


such ’appenings. I’ve known of ’er giving great 


| satisfaction and ‘appiness in ’ard cases.” 


“What do you mean, Annie?” said Aunt Emily, 
bewildered between her h’s, and her rather indis- 
tinct suggestion. 

“T mean the clairvoyant over on the next havy- 
enue, ma’am. 
times.”” 


She's wonderful successful some- 


“O,” said Aunt Emily, laughing, “I never have | 


had any thing to do with such people.” 

“It’s not likely,’’ said Annie; “but I thought 
I'd just show you the hadvertisement. It may 
look a little strange to you, but hindeed I've 
’eard it was a very respectzble ‘ouse.”* 

She disappeared, and Aunt Emily read,— 


“Mrs. Brprer, 
“Clairvouant and Test-Medium. 

“The past enlightened, the present cheered, the 
future unravelled. Information given of affini- 
ties, lost articles, love, absent ones and future 
prospects. Letters answered and dreams inter- 
preted. Send a lock of hair and receive prescrip- 
tions for all ailments, mental, physical, or of the 
heart.” 


Aunt Emily suddenly started up. 


go! 


“Elsie, let’s 
Iam so worried with the thought of what 


Arthur will say to my carelessness, and we've | 


had such a day of it here, that I feel it would be 
a relief to do even such a ridiculous thing. We 
ean slip over in the twilight without any one be- 
ing the wiser, and get something to laugh at if 
no more,” 

I was only too ready, and we slipped noiseless- 
ly from the house, and in five minutes more stood 
closely veiled, at the clairvoyant’s door. 

For a few moments I did not know whether my 
inclination to laugh was strengthened or fright- 
ened out of me, the clairvoyant received us with 


Although no person had | 


How- | 


“There were three hundred-dollar bills ! 
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such majestic solemnity. She seemed to me Ji. 
a milk-fattened Indian princess taking her thoy. 
as she seated herself in her wooden vockins-clyj; 
and I found my gaze riveted, as if spellboind, y 
her feather-bed figure, and her swarthy face, jj), 
minated by twinkling black eyes in the centy, 
and bobbing black curls at the sides. 

It was only through the corners of my eyes 
that I was conscious that Aunt Emily sat at my 
right, and on my left hung an immense coloyed 

| lithograph of Saul and the witch of Endor, with 
a wood-cut of Abraham Lincoln suspended jyst 
| beneath. 
| {shivered as she broke the silence in oraculay 
| tones. 
“You parted with some one last night!” 
Aunt Emily started, and the woman went on, 
“But it isnot the parting that troubles you, 
| You have lost something, and it is to learn oj 
| your loss that you come. I do not ask you w 
| tell me what it is, only tell me the first name of 
| the young man you parted with.” 

“Arthur,” said Aunt Emily, in rather a strange 

| voice. 

“Arthur,” repeated the clairvoyant, and fold. 
ing her arms, she settled herself back in. her 
chair with a heavy sigh. Not another word was 
spoken. The solemnity deepened. The sighs 
were more profound, until they became long. 
drawn gasps from the depths of her being. He 

frame began to quiver, and her eyes closed, but 
still she spoke not. 
| At last she opened her eyes, and fixing them 
|on me, between her gasps and shudders pro- 
| nounced,— 
“I cannot—get under—the influence. It is 
| through the spirit of an Indian that I divine, and 
—he comes not fully. The young lady there—| 
| fear—she is not—a believer—or there is a mes- 
Perhaps she will leave 


sage especially for her. 
| the room until I receive your communication,” 
My limbs trembled so that I could not have 
stirred, and besides, to miss seeing this throngh! 
I made a deprecatory sign, and she closed her 
| eyes again. 
“T will try,” she said, and the gasps becanie 
terrific. It seemed as if they would rend flesh 
and spirit asunder, and when at last they subsid- 
ed, the flesh began to quiver. Not a nerve or 
muscle in all that vast soft circumference but 
trembled, and twitched, and contorted, in a way 
that seemed utterly impossible to any human 
will. It seemed as if some outside power surely 
was upon her. 
“Tt is very—exhausting,” she said, as she laid 
her head back in her chair. “Sometimes I fall- 
aha!” and her face changed instantly to a joyful 
look—“‘he comes!” 
In another moment she sat tranquil as 2 sum- 
mer lake, and like a pleased child in its dreams, 
with eyes still closed, she began: 
| “I see a lady saying farewell to a young man. 
She takes a paper from a purse and gives to him 
| —and something folded closely together falls ou 
the floor. I see Arthur go, and the lady returns 
|toher room. She is sad, but he has promised to 
return in a week, and ‘she sleeps. Now it is 
morning, and I hear a siep. <A girl comes up a 
pair of stairs. She is short, with broad shoul- 
| ders and curling hair. She has a dust-pan and 
| broom in her hand, as if she would sweep. But 
at the lady’s door I see her stoop and pick up 
what had fallen. She unfolds it; one—two— 

three—it is money. She hesitates. 

| “Hush, I hear another step! She hears it! An 

j old man with white hair comes through a door. 

: She goes quickly down the stairs, and the man 

with white hair does not see her—but he comes 

'to what she has dropped and picks it up. The 
girl goes through a door at the foot of the stairs 
and enters a long room. She goes to another 
door, but she does not open that. She comes to 

‘another and goes in. She finds a closet full of 
dishes. I see her thrust what she has found be- 

hind a pile of plates. She comes back and takes 
it again, and now—now—I see herno more! But 

| tell this to no one but the white-haired man until 

| morning. Then if the money is not returned to 

| you, look under the wardrobe in the hall.” 

| The clairvoyant’s eyes suddenly opened. She 

| 

| 

j 

| 





| 


was herself again as quietly as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Was the communication satisfactory?” 
| asked, with calm dignity. 
| “Quite,” said Aunt Emily, and hastily giving 


she 


| her her fee, we left the house. 

| Not a word was spoken till we found ourselves 

| safely in our room, and than Aunt Emily st 
down and looked straight into my face. Her ow! 
was a little pale, and as for me, cold shivers had 
been creeping between my shoulder-blades for 
the last ten minutes. 

| “Elsie,” she said, “there’s something. very 

| strange in all this! It is utterly impossible that 
woman should have had the slightest idea where 
we came from or what we wanted, and yet she 
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THE YOUTH'S 


bas drawn a complete picture of Molly coming 
up to sweep as she does every morning, and of 
Mr, Follett coming through the spring-door from 
the back hall as he does every morning. And 
you know they are the first two to be up in the 


just slipped round to the clairvoyant’s—] knew 
’er well before hever I came ’ere—and told ’er | 
hevery particular, and harranged with ’er that if 
I could get the ladies of the *ouse in the way of 
going to ’er, I should ’ave a share of all the fees 
she got from them; and a pretty little bargain it 
turned hout to be. It quite ’elped out the. sum- a 
mer. 
it would be a great sin to keep the money, and | 
she’d surely be found hout, and she’d better pre- | J 
tend to find it hunder the ’all wardrobe.’ 
I started up to flee away, but Arthur caught my | 
hand. ‘Coz, he whispered, there’s something in ! 
it, even though beyond our comprehension!” and 
with peal after peal of suppressed but irrepressi- | 
ble laughter, he broke the stillness of the night. | 
From that day to this, if he wants to tease Aunt | f 
Emily or myself beyond endurance, he has only 
to pronounce the mystic word, “Clairvoyant!” : 
ZAR. | 


house. 

“Then she showed Molly hurrying down to a 
at the foot of the stairs; that is the 
dining-room, and the door she passed by, that 
was the cellar door. The next leads into the 
‘eloset full of dishes; that is the china closet, 
and through there Molly could go to the kitchen 
and join her mates. It is very strange—unac- 
countable!” and Aunt Emily paced the room with 
more agitation than I ever saw her betray before. 

She rang the bell and summoned Mr. Follett, 
and to him the whole strange story was confided. 

“Show me that advertisement!” he said, the 
“white hair’ almost standing on end at hearing 
himself, his movements and his household thus 


‘ one away, and tied them, so they could not again 
reach the opening. Nesark said,— 


come back until all is quiet. 
while.” 


| must first make a wall, and quick, too.” 





COMPANION. 
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“The seal has been frightened away, and will not 
It may be a good 0 


I asked where the seal would go. 
“He may find a crack inthe ice and not come back ¢ 


ny more, or he may go into some other seal-hole, 


There was quite a breeze now, so Nesark said, “If 


you want to see how we Esquimaux catch seals, we | % 
ungallantly treading on his bride’s toes—they have 


He had a large bone knife on the sledge, and with 1 


this he cut out some blocks of snow from ahard ( 
snow-bank near by. These I helped him to earry to 1 
the hole, and very soon we had a wall built four feet t 
high, half way round it, and about three feet from it. 


This was on the windward side, that is, the side 
rom which the wind blows. We then took our 1 


| places on the lee side of the wall, as the sailors would « 
| say, and began quietly to prepare for the coming of t 


he seal. Nessrk stood near the hole, and in his 


described by a witch’s lips. The advertisement | aia, «liane perce sete sn cr i =o — —— 

. : of his 900Nn Was attached a long ec. colo 
showed the clairvoyant had been in town but a THE SEED. | chte Sine he gave to me, and ‘then we beth waited 
week. The farmer planted a seed,— | quietly. 


A little dry, black seed; 


“The woman never saw this house nor any one 
And off he went to other work,— 


in it,” he said; “that’s positive, and yet, if she For the farmer never was known to shirk,— had I been alone I feel quite sure I never would 
had been the grandmother of us all, she couldn’t — And cared for what had need. have remained there long enough for the seal to come 


have known us better. I'll have the girl arrested | phe night came with its dew,— 
this very night!” | The cool and silent dew; 

“No, no,” exclaimed Aunt Emily, “not for the | fm Aeaeg narmmasn fae Pon 
world! She may be innocent as I am, and at! At labors not a few. 
least, the clairvoyant gave strict orders we were | 2 : ’ 5 : ° 
to do nothing until morning.” Home from his work one day,— 

= js . | One glowing summer day,— 

Would morning ever come? It seemed to me His children showed him a perfect flower; 
the twinkling eyes of the medium were piercing | It had burst in bloom that very hour; 
the blanket of the dark, and nodding, at every | How, Tl cannet ony. 
movement I made, “Yes, I see you! I can tell | 
any one who asks.” 

Sleep came at last, and waking followed, and 
as carly as I dared, I knocked at the door between 
Aunt Emily’s room and mine. “Come in,’ said 
Aunt Emily; but as I entered, she was answering 
a knock at the other door, the one where she had 
bidden Arthur good-by. There stood the “short 
gitl, with broad shoulders and curling hair,’ 
holding out the missing bills to Aunt Emily. 

“I do believe, ma’am,”’ she said, in an agitated 
voice, “I’ve found what you lost! I’m just wash- 


But I know if the smallest seed 
In the soil of love be cast, 
Both day and night will do their part; 
And the sower who works with a trusting heart, | 
Will find the flower at last. as Ca: 





For the Companion. 


NORTH POLE SKETCHES. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 
A SEAL HUNT. 

The seal isa much more important animal to the | 
Esquimaux than the walrus, and is caught with less | 
difficulty, for it is much smaller. The walrus is | 
ing the hall oil-cloth, and there they had slipped | sometimes as large as an ox, the seal is often not 
under the edge of the wardrobe.” | larger than a calf. 

“Come here, Elsie,’”’ said Aunt Emily, forcing a | In the summer both seals and walrus come up on 
laugh as the door closed again, “and let me touch | the ice to bask in the sun and sleep. Thousands of 
you, just to make sure I am not dreaming! | | them may be ofien seen together, blackening the ice 
That woman said the money should be returned | |for miles. In winter, however, the seals cannot, 


like the walrus, break holes iu the ice with their 
this morning or found under the wardrobe in | . Aan : : 
the hall!” | heads, but they secured the same result in another 


way. As itis necessary for them to put their heads 

Old Mr. Follett never could keep a secret, and | | out of the water to breathe, they scratch holes in the 
our stolen expedition with its wonderful results | thin ice with their claws. These holes once made 
leaked out before noon. Buzz, buzz, went every | they keep open all winter, so that when the spring 
tongue, credulous and incredulous, coming to our | comes, and the ice is perhaps ten or twelve feet 
room for positive statements, and buzzing out | | thick, you will find it in places riddjed with holes 
again to have it all over in everybody’s else room. | #¥0ut the size of a man’s body. a 
And one by one the ladies remembered some | , Over these holes the snow drifts in winter, form- 


myst tl ae I: 1, 1 1 jing a crust, which is cut away by the seal from be- 
stery y Ss. é Cc s: 
y they wished explained, and more or less | i low as it accumulate s, 80 that there is at top really 


stealthily found their way to the clairvoyant’s | yothing more than a ‘Tittle opening through which 
house, returning with answers always declared | one could hardly thrust his fist. 
satisfactory. Into this the seal, after coming head foremost up 
At last Arthur came back, and our excitement | through the long hole in the ice, thrusts his nose. 
was revived in going over the strange story to Having taken all the breath he wants, he sinks down 
him. again and goes in pursuit of his food, which is small 
“Pshaw!”? fish or shrimps, which abound everywhere in the 
Arctic waters. 

the room. ; 
a Seals are remarkable for having a very human 

— for? look about the head, and there is no doubt that this 
either.”” peculiarity has given rise to the ancient idea of mer- 
“Well, you are two hundred dollars better off | maids. On a pleasant day in summer they may be 
for it, at all events,” said Aunt Emily. seen almost everywhere, bobbing their half-human 
“Nonsense! The woman had nothing to do | looking heads up and down, as they sport and play 
with the money being returned.” 


in the clear blue waters. 
“Possibly; but Arthur, facts are facts; and she But they have no such good time in the winter, 
Re IS aI : . when they must come to the surface through their 
certainly described this house, from my door to : iy 
Ge din, ek oc Dik on eee ak long, narrow holes, nor can they so easily escape 
sig er. E é J < ’ from their enemies—the most wary and dangerous of 
Mr. Follett, and Molly, to a hair, with every! which is man. 
thing that happened, from my bidding you good-} ¢f all the men I knew while I was exploring the 
by to the bills reappearing in the morning. There 
is certainly something in it, even though beyond 








he exclaimed, starting up to walk 
“What did you go near such a per- 
It’s not the thing for you or Elsie | 


back, for it seemed to me that he must have found 
some other breathing-place. 


was getting very cold, especially in my feet. 
I could not have endured the pain much longer. I 
did not move, however, and Nesark stood as still al- 
most as a statue. 


a slight noise. 
hiss and the blowing of one’s breath. 
‘pussie”’ as nearly represents it as it is possible to in- 
dicate its character on paper. 


I must confess that it was a very cold watch, and 


One hour went by, two hours, three hours, and I 
I think 


Neither of us said a single word. 

Just as my patience was coming to an end, I heard 
It was a sound something between a 
The word 


The seal had really returned at last to his icy den, 


and had thrust his nose up into the little hole in the 
snow-crust. 


Nesark, who had not moved, did not 
give the seal an instant to back down. Quick asa 
flash he plunged his harpoon down at the side of the 
little hole through the snow-crust, and deep into the | 
seal’s neck. 

The poor wounded creature needed no other warn- 
ing. Down he sank through the hole, and away spun 
the line, which I now threw out in such a manner 
that there were no kinks in it. The end was fastened 
to a spike driven in the snow. 

Only a few seconds elapsed before the line was all ; 
run out, and then we had the animal secure, provid- | 
ed the harpoon held. 

The seal remained under water nearly half an 
hour, as I should judge, for it was now too cold and 
I was too busy to think of looking at my watch. 
Being frightened, and growing exhausted with strain- | 
ing to get away, he could of course not stay as long 
as usual under water; so it may have been, indecd, | 
much less than half an hour. 

At any rate, Iwas beginning to think that he never 
would return, when I suddenly perceived Nesark 
hauling in on the line with all his might. The seal 
had been under water as long as he could remain | 
without drowning, and since he could find no other 
place to breathe, had been forced to seek the hole 
through which he had been struck. Ina moment or 
two his head popped out of the water, even before 
Nesark had taken in all the slack of the line. 

Being desirous of having a hand in the business 
myself, I seized Nesark’s spear, and when the seal 
had reached the surface, as was shown by his breath- 
ing, 1 made a thrust and killed him almost instantly. 

Then we broke away the snow-crust about the 
hole and dragged out our prize, which was soon 
stowed upon our sledge, and in a few minutes we 
were off for the ship, rather cold, to be sure, but well 
satisfied with the game we had taken from the sea 
by moonlight. By moonlight? Yes; for you must 


we were within less than eight hundred miles of the 
North Pole, we had no sunlight all the winter long, 
no light, indeed, at any time but the moon, and stars, 
and the wonderful Aurora Borealis. 
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MARRYING COLES. 
A wedding is in itself a very simple affair, as any- 
body knows who has attended one among the Quak- 
ers. Most people, however, feeling a deep sense of 





regions of the north, Nesark, the Esquimaux, was 
the most successful in capturing seals. One day this 
our comprehension.” 
Arthur looked mystified, in spite of himself, 


renowned hunter invited me very urgently to go out 
with him to catch a seal. The weather was bitter 
and the more I dreamed over the matter, the more oa ee Be pag ” = nad peanseeagl . 
indisputable the necromancy seemed; but one would not have been gu as willing to remain in 
_ : my comfortable quarters on shipboard; but the ur- 
pleasure after another wore out my excitement gency of the invitation I could not very well resist. 
on the subject, and wore out my vacation as well.| go I bundled myself in my furs, and, taking a 
All was ended, and I was to go home the next | seat on Nesark’s dog-sledge, we set out over the | 
day. Arthur and I sat alone on the balcony that | £t0zen sea. 
evening after all the rest of the guests had gone 
in, When the low murmur of voices approached. 
Annie, the waitress, was showing “a friend” 
out at the side gate. The voices sank low, but 
in the stillness of the night they found their way 


with all their speed. 
“Pussee, pussee,” cried Nesark, this being the 
name which his people give to the seal, while the 





over to us, and I caught the name, “Madam Bib-| being given in imitation of the sound the ani- | 
ber.” | mal makes when it first rises to the surface of the | 


“Yes, I made quite a ’andsome thing of that,” | Water- 
said Annie, with a pretty laugh. “Molly came | 
to the Mtcien poate pg ont vo came to a little hole in the snow-crust such as I have | 
Pie . é already described. The dogs stopped instantly, and 

1 to the money, and they told ’er yes; what | put their noses to it, sniffed a second and then 
she fonnd was ’er hown, and to keep it. | howled. 
“Isaid nothing, but when dinner was hover I | 


to their greatest speed. 


We had not gone far before the dogs set up a sharp | 
‘ery, and wheeling a little to the right, started off | 


walrus they call ‘“‘auwah’’—the name in both cases | 


| Nesark wasin great glee, and encouraged his dogs | 
It was not long before we | 


Springing from the sledge, we pulled them one by! huldee or turmeric. This is supposed to beantify 


its importance surround a marriage with more or 
| less ceremony. 
The marriage customs vary very greatly among | 


tribes of the same nation. 

Among the Coles, one of the tribes of Hindostan, 
marriage customs are quite peculiar, and would not | 
altogether suit, we fancy, our young men and maid- 
ens. 

Among the Hindus a girl is married when she is 
nine or ten years old and does not go to live with her 
husband till some years after. Among the Coles the 
bride is always full-grown. In the first place she is 
bought by the bridegroom; not as here, where the 
paying part often comes some time aster marriage. 
In Africa a girl is worth so many cows; in Chota 
Nagpore, the Cole country, a girl brings from seven 
| to ten rupees. 

In the Book of Proverbs we are told that the price 
of a good wife is above rubies; in India it is not even 
above rupees. The Cole ceremony commences with 
the bride and bridegroom seating themselves, each 


| maids rnb them both with the yellow powder called 


the bridegroom to a mango. 
the tree with “sindoor” (red powder), and then to 


a jar of water. 


herbs. 
retire to change their dress. 
ance for the day. 


| with great ardor, 


bear in mind that it was the dead of winter; and as | 


different nations, and even among the different | 


in a circle of friends, who sing while the bride- 





them, or perhaps it signifies that they are hereafter 
to be as precious as gold to each other. 


Then they are taken out and wedded, not to each 
ther, but to two trees; the bride to a mulwa tree, 
They are made to touch 


lasp it in their arms. 
On returning to the house, they are placed stand- 


Of course when I came back I told Molly | but we will wait awhile for him, if you like.” ing face-to-face ona stone used for grinding curry 
| powder, under which is a plough-yoke supported on 





livaves of straw or grass. The bridegroom stands 
vare feet—and touches her forehead with sindoor 
not, we hope, the door to sin). She does the same to 
lim. A pleasanter plan than knocking their heads 
ogether, as is the custom in some places. 

The bridemaids then pour over the head of each 
It must be remembered that the eli- 
mate is hot, and throwing cold water on any thing 
loes not mean there the same as among us. Among 
he Coles it is emblematic of purity, and among the 
Rajputs the water is highly scented with various 
The couple are now uncomfortably wet, and 
This ends the perform- 


The next morning they go down to the river ora 


tank (pond), with their companions, and partics of 
boys and girls form sides, with the bride 
groom as captains, and pelt each other with clods of 
earth. 


and bride- 


The bridegroom next takes a water-vessel and hides 
it in the stream; this the bride must find; then she 
hides it for him to find. Why they play “hide and 
seck”’ or pelt each other with dirt, it is hard to tell, 
but the symbolical meaning of the rest is plain. 

The girl, having filled the vessel with water, places 
it on her head, supporting i¢ with her hand, when 


{the bridegroom shoots an arrow between her arm 


and the pitcher. The bride walks to where the ar- 
row falls, picks it up with her foot and returns it to 
her husband. This is to show that she can carry 
water and fetch things for her spouse, which are 
among her chief duties as a wife; and the discharge 
of the arrow symbolizes his protection of her, and 
she is not to venture beyond the range of his protec- 
tion. 

All this is very pretty, and doubtless fires the 
though it might not have the same 
effect on our cooler temperaments. 


Coles 


or —--—-— 
For the Companion. 
MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE. 


Could the readers of the Companion be transport- 
ed in a single night to some town in the ‘interior of 
the great Republic upon our Western border,—Mexi- 
co,—they would, I fancy, imagine themselves in the 
land where dwelt the children of Israel, so simple 
and primitive are the manners, customs and habits 
of the Mexican people; and perhaps in no instance 
is the fact more strikingly illustrated than in the 
style and nature of their agricultural implements. 

Their plough is a long stick with a single cross- 
piece, which is sharpened at one end. This stick is 
fastened to a square beam of wood, which is tied to 
the horns of the cattle and constitutes a yoke. 

No iron ever enters into the construction of the 
| Mexican carts. They are made entirely of wood, the 
| pieces heing tied together by thongs of raw hide, 
while the wheels are made from a section of log as 
shown in the cut on the opposite page. 

All grain is thrashed in the field in the following 
manner: First, a large floor is made of clay, which, 
in the sun, soon becomes dry and hard, Around 
this a fence is built. The grain is then piled upon 
this floor and trodden out by cattle. 

In doing this they strictly obey the law given by 
Moses in Deut. 25: 4,—Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn.” 

Their houses are gencrally constructed of @dobes 
or sun-dried bricks. These are made of mud, which 
is kneaded by the feet toa proper consistency. Cut 
straw is then sprinkled, in and the mixture pressed 
j into large moulds about eighteen inches long by 
twelve wide and four inches thick, where it is al- 
lowed to remain a short time. The moulds are then 
removed, and the brick leftto dry in the sun. When 
placed in the wall, it is laid in a mortar or cement 
made of mud. 

Chairs or tables are rarely seen in a Mexican 
house. The people eat sitting upon the floor. 

Their principal articles of diet are Chilli Colorado, 
or red peppers, Frejolies, or beans, and Tortillas, a 
| kind of unleavened bread, that is made of corn, 
| which is first soaked in a weak lye, and then ground 

| into a kind of paste upon a metatte* by one woman, 

while another takes the paste from the stone, and 
Fe her hands moulds it into a thin cake, closely 





resembling a pancake. It isthen baked upon a piece 
| of earthern or sheet-iron, heated over coals, 
| This bread is, without doubt, aspecimen of the 

unleavened bread so frequently mentioned in the 
| Bible, and is made at a mill somewhat like that re- 
| ferred to in Matt. 24: 41,—“Two women shall be 
| grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, and the 
| other left.”’ 

The Mexican character is a peculiar one. Indolent, 
jealous and revengeful, the Mexican cares for noth- 
ing save his present immediate necessities, He nev- 
er thinks of the future, nor does he forget a past in- 
jury! A thonsand years behind the times, the Mex- 
icansare the happiest people I ever saw. Of a truth, 
“they take no heed for the morrow.” 

Give a Mexican a supply of chilli and frejolies and 
he is content. Nor will he work while a particle of 
either remains. 

* Metatte from the Indian word metatl—a hollow, ob- 
long stone used for grinding purposes, 
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No man’s dress is pam either in summer long as the sound aut be heard. When it had ! nobler and better life. 


or winter without a serape, or Mexican blanket, 
wrapped around him. 

The women wear neither bonnets, 
to their dresses; 


nor waists | 
a rebosa, or long shawl, gener- | 
ally of silk, answers for both; when in the street 
it is so worn that it not only conceals the form, 
but the features as well, leaving only the eyes | 
and forchead exposed. 

The men are all fine horsemen, and it is ex- | 
ceedingly rare to find the horse used for any 
purpose except for riding in Mexico, The work 
is done by mules, or by burros—small jackasses, 
seareely than three feet in height. Im- 
mense loads of wood, fodder, &¢., are carried 
upon the backs of these animals; when riding, 
the rider sits as far back upon the animal 
possible, 


more 


The dead are generally buried in the evening. 
The corpse is dressed in fine clothes, a crown 
upon its head, and in its hands a cross. It is 
carried through the streets upon a board, or in 
a sitting posture, 





. { 
unless it should chance to be 
that of a renowned horseman, when it is placed 


. | 
astride a horse, 


The mourners always precede 
the corpse, endeavoring to forget their grief by | 
playing merry airs upon the violin or guitar, 
while it is followed by a crowd of men and boys, 
who indulge in the pastime of discharging fire- 
arms, beating drums, or shooting off escopetas. 





A MEXICAN PLOUGH. 





The body is first taken to the church, The priest, | 
adorned in his sacerdotal robes, meets it at the | 
door and hurriedly says a short mass. He then | 
dismisses the body to Campo-Santo, where it is 
placed, uncoffined, in the grave, which is hastily 
filled by the relatives of the deceased, and the 
earth beaten down with a huge maul, | 

Another singular custom of the country is to! 
erect a large black cross upon the spot where a 
murder has been committed; and the devout 
Catholic who passes the cross must stop, remove 
his hat, and utter a prayer for the soul of the 
murdered one, coupled with a malediction upon 
the murderer, 


' 
Ile then casts a stone at the cross, | 
and resumes the even tenor of his way. 

The religion of Mexico is Catholic, although 
they do not acknowledge the Pope as the head of 
the chureh. 

They ave strict observers of the forms of their | 
religion, and it is rare to see a Mexican’s head cov- 
ered when the vesper bell sounds; he immediate- 
ly removes his hat, pauses, and silently repeats | 
his prayer of thanksgiving for the mercies of the | 
day, while he invokes Divine protection for the 
night; then, when the last peal falls upon his ear, 
he resumes his business where it was interrupted. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 





A MEXICAN CART. 


So, also, when the tinkle of the little bell is 
heard in the street, announcing the passage of 
the host; that the priest, with the consecrated 
wafer and wine—the body and blood of Christ 
is on his way to administer extreme unction to 
some poor, dying body, the laborer pauses from 
his toil, the mechanic from his work, the gambler 
from his game, the merchant from his business, 
the market man from his chaffering; all fall upon 
their knees and utter a prayer for the soul of the 
dying man. 

I was 
where a 


! 
once present in a fandango or dance, 
score or more of bright-cyed couples were 
whirling in the giddy mazes of 


when 5 


a Spanish waltz, | 
ceased for a 
tinkle of the little bell was wafted to 
son the evening breeze. 


uddenly, as the musie 
ment, the 


mo- 
our car Every person in 


the room, save myself and one other American, 


dropped upon their knees, and there remained as 


| decidedly the reverse in every particular. 


| stood all attacks, and 


finally faded away in the distance, the waltz was | in this latest temperance crusade are highly to be | send for Mr. Disraeli. She accepted the res 


once more resumed, very much to my relief. 











KITCHEN IN A MEXICAN HOUSE, 


The personal appearance of the Mexican is pe- 
culiar. The men are all of a very dark complex- 
ion and inferior personal presence; small in stat- 
ure, and as insignificant in looks as they are 
degraded in character, while the women are 
Their 
complexions are light, their personal presence 
fine, and their manners exceedingly graceful. 
They have large black eyes and fine hair, while 
their feet and hands are always small and well 
formed. Many of them are really beautiful, and 
as a class, they are the kindest-hearted people I 
ever saw. 

No American can suffer for the necessaries of 
life in the country where Mexican women live. 

I have endeavored in this short sketch to give 
you a few of the many peculiarities that are 
prominent among our neighbors upon the other 
side of the Rio Grande; and perhaps at some fu- 
ture time may give you a more general descrip- 
jtion of the country, its wonderful resources, 


| magnificent climate, and many disadvantages as 
| a place of residence. 


+o 


THE WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 

One of the most interesting events of our time, 
whether it succeeds or fails, is the peaceful war 
which the women have lately been waging against 
the dealers in intoxicating liquor. It is the latest 
phase in the great work of temperance reform; a 
reform which is one of the peculiar features of 
this century, and which began to show itself 
clearly not quite fifty years ago. 

That reform, though often perverted by men 
who cared more for themselves than for the cause 
they professed to serve, has really effected great 


| good; and those who have it most at heart be- 


lieve that it is destined to continue until liquor- 
selling and liquor-drinking shall be deemed as 


| disre putable as slaveholding has been made. 


This movement by the women appears to 
have originated in Ohio. From that State it 
spread to other parts of the country. How it is 
conducted may be best understood from a descrip- 
tion given by one who witnessed its operation in 
the early days of the agitation in an Ohio town. 

“Turning a corner on last Saturday forenoon,” 

says this writer, “I came unexpectedly upon 
some fifty women kneeling on the pavement and 
stone steps before this store (a rumseller’s). A 
daughter of a former Governor of Ohio was lead- 
ing in prayer. Surrounding her were the mo- 


| thers, wives and daughters of former congress- 
|men and legislators, of our lawyers, physicians, 


bankers, ministers, and leading business men of 
all kinds.” 

The time generally chosen by the women for 
their operations is from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing to four in the afternoon. They first hold a 
prayer meeting in a church; they then proceed 
to attack the liquor-sellers at their places of busi- 
ness by prayer and singing; and after this labor 
is over, meet to consult together to report the re- 
sults of their work, and to prepare to resume it 
on the morrow. 

In a great many cases the rumsellers have 
yielded to the entreaties and prayers of the 
women, and have brought out their liquors and 
destroyed them, and have promised to abandon 
the business. Many others, however, have with- 
undoubtedly some who 
have agreed to sell no more have done so only 
to be rid of their praying persecutors, and will 


violate their promise as soon as the excitement is | 
| over. 


Generally speaking, society moves forward at 


a regular pace. If the progress is too rapid for a 
time, a backsliding period follows, or, at the best, 
a season when society stands still. This is no 
reason, however, why any person should fail to | 
do all that in him lies to urge his fellows on to a 





Those who have engaged 


commended for their zeal, even by such as regard 
their method of working as likely to lead rather 
to brilliant temporary success than to permanent | 
improvement. 


we may say of this movement as Gamaliel said | 
of Christianity, “If this counsel or this work be | 
of men it will come to nought; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” It is impossible to 
doubt the sincerity or the earnestness of most of 
those who have been the leaders in the movement, 
and their purposes are such as commend them- 
selves to every lover of menand of morality. Yet 
no one should be so uncharitable as to suppose 
that a man is a friend of rumsellers and an enemy 
of temperance because he doubts whether this 
method of putting an end to the traffic in liquor 
is the wisest, or the most likely to be effectual. 
No one can question its success thus far, and for 
this every lover of the highest interests of hu- 
manity should be grateful. 


4m 


FROM ABOVE TO EARTH. 


As the low moon, from some dark gate of cloud, 
Throws o’er the sea a floating a of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies ‘crowd 

Into the realms of mystery and night; 


So, from the world of spirits, there descends 

A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 

Wander our thoughts above the ok abyss. 

LONGFELLOW. 
+o 
THE NEW BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
AND MINISTRY. 

The Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was elected between the 29th of January 
and the 15th of February, held its first session 
on the 5th of March, and adjourned that the 
members of the new ministry might be re- 
elected. 

It is the theory of the British Constitution that 
when a gentleman who has been chosen to repre- 
sent the people accepts an office in the govern- 
ment, he enters the service of the Queen, and 
thus forfeits his right to a seat in Parliament. 
He cannot, however, be in the government with- 
out having a seat in one of the two houses. He 
therefore asks his constituents to re-clect him. 

Mr. Disraeli and the members of his cabinet, 
each of them a member of Parliament, have now 
become officers under the Queen. They were 
therefore compelled to seek re-election, and as 
Parliament cannot go on without the govern- 
ment, the two Houses adjourned until these gen- 
tlemen should be able to take their seats again. 

The new Parliament is the first one elected 
since the year 1841 that has contained a majori- 
ty of members of the Conservative party. That 
which was chosen in 1868 contained 658 mem- 
ders, among whom there was a majority of 120 
Liberals. Mr. Disraeli is supported by a majori- 
ty of fifty or more out of 6538, the whole number 
of members having been reduced. 

The “Conservative reaction,” as it is called, in 
the midst of which the Tory party returns to 
power, was seen everywhere in the elections. 
Mr. Disraeli’s friends won in England fifty-five 
more seats than they lost; and in Scotland nine; 
while in Iveland they apparently lost three; but 
the losses were not to the Liberal, but the “home 
rule” party,—that is, to those who claim that Ire- 
land should be ruled by a Parliament of its own. 
The “home rulers” are what we should call Irish 
secessionists. 

The Speaker of the new House of Commons is 
the same as of the last House. In this country 
the party in power always chooses a Speaker 
from its own ranks. But in England a gentle- 
man once elected Speaker, is never thrust aside 
for another, unless he has proved himself unfit 
for the place, no matter what the politics of the 
Speaker or of the House may be. 

After the parliamentary elections had been 
held and had resulted as has been said in the de- 
feat of the Liberals and the success of the Con- 
servatives, Mr. Gladstone held a cabinet coun- 
cil at which it was determined that the Ministry 
should resign. It 1s the invariable rule of the 
British government that the Ministry shall be 
composed of members of the party having a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 

It is usual, however, for the defeated party not 
to resign immediately after the election, but to 
| meet Parliament, to be beaten on some test vote 
| and then to resign. Mr. Disraeli, however, in 1868, 
| 
| 
1 
| 





resigned as soon as he found out that the elec- 
tions were against him, and Mr. Gladstone has 
| now followed his example. 

The ceremony of changing a Ministry in Eng- 
| land can be best described by relating what oc- 
|eurred in February. On the 17th of February 
| Mr. Gladstone went to Windsor, where the 
Queen was staying, and had an audience with 
, her. He tendered his own resignation and that 
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of his fellow Ministers, and advised the heeaia to 





tions and followed the advice. 


| The next day Mr. Disraeli visited Windsor by 


royal command, and was directed to form a ney 
| Ministry. On the 20th he had completed the 


No man can estimate the power of prayer; and | task. The next step was to submit the names tp 


Her Majesty, who approved them. Then the noy 

| Ministers took the oath and visited the Queen jn 
| a body to “kiss hands,”—the usual way of pay. 
ing respect on receiving an appointment in th 
cabinet. 

After the meeting of Parliament, the Ministeys 
| having vacated their seats in the House of Com. 
mons by entering the service of the Queen, were 
re-elected, and the ceremony was over. 

The chief place in the new cabinet is filled by 
Mr. Disraeli himself. His title is First Lord , 
the Treasury, but his only official duty is to leag 
the cabinet as Prime Minister or Premier. Thp 
next place in rank is that of Lord High Chancel. 
lor, and the person who fills it is always made g 
peer, if he is not one already, because it is his dy. 
ty to preside over the House of Lords. The new 
Lord Chancellor is Baron Cairns, who held the 
same position in Mr. Disraeli’s former cabinet, 
He has a very high reputation as a lawyer, and 
indeed the Lord Chancellor should be the best 
lawyer in Great Britain, as he is the highest ju. 
dicial officer of the government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a “Secreta. 
ry of the Treasury” and something more, as he 
is responsible for the tax system which provides 
money to meet the expenditures of the gover. 
ment. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who was Secretary for 
India in the last Conservative Ministry, and was 
one of the joint high commissioners who negoti- 
ated the Alabama treaty. 

The Secretary for Foreign Affairs is the Earl of 
Derby, who filled the same position in his father’s 
government, and in Mr. Disraeli’s, which fok 
lowed it,—from 1866 to 1868. He is one of the 
rising statesmen of England, and will probably 
be at the head of a Ministry of his own some day 
if he lives. He is a man of liberal opinions, 
notwithstanding his connection with the Con- 
servative party, and will certainly not support 
any measure that is not recommended by the en- 
lightened opinion of the age. 

Quite a different sort of a man is the Marquis 
of Salisbury, who becomes Secretary for India, 
which he was under the late Lord Derby, but not 
under Mr. Disraeli. He was then called Vis- 
count Cranborne, but he was a lord only by 
courtesy, and was a member of the House of 
Commons. He is an old-fashioned Tory, and op- 
posed to all the new-fangled notions in modern 
politics. He sympathized with the South during 
our war, and had a little quarrel with Mr. Dis- 
raeli, which lasted for many years, because the 
Conservative leader was too progressive for him. 
He will probably again prove a thorn in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s side. 

The other Secretaries of State are Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, for War; Mr. Richard Ashton 
Crosse, for the Home Department, and the Earl 
of Carnaroon, for the Colonies. Mr. George Ward 
Hunt is First Lord of the Admiralty; the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord President of the Council; the 
Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Privy Seal, and Lord 
John Manners, Postmaster-General. All these 
gentlemen, with the exception of Mr. Crosse and 
Lord John Manners, were in either Lord Derby’s 
or Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry, from 1866 to 1868,— 
or in both; but only the Earls of Malmesbury 
and Carnaroon occupy the positions they then 
held. They are all true-blue Conservatives, and 
two or three of them are very able men. 

Such are the principal members of the new 
Ministry, and for some time to come the world 
will be interested in seeing how they govern the 
great British Empire. 


cl a 
A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER LOST. 
We read often of bold Alpine climbers, over- 

taken by sudden death in ascending the glaciers, 

or crossing crevasses. But it is forgotten that 
similar accidents happen to explorers of our own 
mountain peaks. 

An interesting article on the “Mountains of 
the South,” in Scribner’s Magazine, recalls the 
sad fate of Dr. Elisha Mitchell, of New England. 
He was a native of Connecticut, and a graduate 
of Yale College, and as Professor in the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina, became enthusiastic in ex- 
ploring the mountain ranges of that State. He 
was the first man of scientific authority to meas- 
ure the height of the Black Mountain range, and 
to prove it to be loftier than the White Mountains 
, in New Hampshire. 

He fell a victim to his scientific zeal. In June, 
1857, after an ascent, as is supposed, of the moun- 
tain now bearing his name, he was caught, while 
descending, in a blinding storm, and walked off 
a precipice. The body was not recovered for 
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many days, but it was in a state of perfect pres- | sale, entered, and returned in a few minutes with a! them into palaces or fire mountains, those were mo- 
2 faded but gorgeous bundle of artificial flowers, con- ; ments of ecstasy. 
taining 


ervation, having fallen into a lake of pure water 
at the foot of the precipice. 


tHr— 





The business code of morals is often low. Men 
who are scrupulous in holding to truth and right in 
social life see no harm in white lies in business, or 
in slight departures from integrity. They think it 
impossivle to succeed in obtaining wealth in any 
other way- 

In the same spirit, customers will coin lies to drive 
a good barg gain. Mr. Owen gives a striking instance 
of ‘this in a beautiful lady of good family, in Naples. 
She saw a fine pattern of moire antique fora dress 
at a silk-mereer’s in Toledo. She coveted it, anid de- 
termined to have it. But the lowest price was fifty- 
eight ducats, and she was reluctant to pay it. She 
told a deliberate lie to cheapen the price. 

“Your friend Pietro,” I said to him, “has a piece 
the very same as this. Itold him of yours, and final- 
ly he said that rather than I should go away, I might 
have a dress from his for fifty-four ducats.”’ | 

“Pardon! the signora must have mistaken. The | 
man has not a piece of moire antique of this quality | 
in his whole stock.” 

“He had not yesterday, but the piece I saw was 
from a box he had just opened. On my honor it was 
just as good as this.” . . “The man was just fool 
enough to believe me.” 

Here was a lady of high family, boasting that she 
had made a good bargain by telling a scandalous 
falsehood, and pledging her honor to its truth. 

If sellers and buyers would remember that lying is 
always lying, and admits of no apology; that it is 
always mean, and base, and cowardiy, it might help 
them to speak the truth under all circumstances. 


—————— 


A LENIENT JUDGE, 

The late Judge Pigott, Chief Baron of the Irish 
bench, was a very kind-hearted man. He much pre- 
ferred that many criminals should escape punish- 
ment than that one innocent person should be un- 
justly condemned. His leaning was generally towards 
the accused, or towards any suitor who had what ap- 
peared to be a just claim against the defendant. 

On one occasion his leniency was exposed in a very 
amusing way by the culprit himself. It was at the 
Cork assizes, that is the regular holding of the court 
at the city of Cork, which instead of being light as 
cork, is sometimes heavy enough. A boy was ac- 
eused of burglary. The case turned on the question 
whether a cap found in the house or shop into which 
the burglars had broken belonged to the boy. 

The lawyer who defended him claimed that it did 
not, and in support of his view brought evidence to 
show that the description of cap found was very 
common in the country, and might have belonged to 
any other boy. 
the jury, gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, 
though there was scarcely any doubt in the minds of 
the people as to his guilt. The jury acquitted the 
prisoner and the judge directed that he should be 
discharged. But before leaving the court the pris- 
oner appealed to the bench, saying, ““My lord, wont 
you give me back my cap?” 

—_———+o+ 


MR. HAWTHORNE’S SHYNESS. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was not at ease in society, 
even among those with whom he was well acquaint- 
ed. He loved to be in the fields, watching witha 
curious eye the operations of nature. He loved as 
wellto be in his study, poring over books or busy 
with his pen. But, if invited to large companies, 
either of men or women, he was out of his element, 
and eager to find some excuse for leaving. 

Mr. Alcott, in a recent lecture in Boston, gave a 
personal reminiscence, in which he stated that 
though his own family and that of Mr. Hawthorne's 
were immediate neighbors for several years, Mr. 
Hawthorne was enticed into Mr. Alcott’s house only 
twice during this whole period. On both occasions 
he managed to excuse himself after remaining a few 
moments. Once he pleaded that the loud ticking of 
a clock made him nervous, and he could not sit 
quietly. The next time the stove was too hot and 
gave him a headache. Mr. Alcott was obliged to 
give up all hope of neighborly calls, and to leave 
him to his own quiet and secluded ways. 


a 


FASHION AND FOOD. 

Love of finery is condemned by the best wisdom, 
and is contrary to the highest goodness, but the sen- 
timent known under the milder phrase, “love of 
beauty,” lies at the foundation of it in children, and 
if rightly educated, can dono harm. Left to spend 
itself in mere personal adornment and grow up with 
selfishness, it becomes foolish and wicked vanity. 
Love of finery in some cases is such a passion that it 
Seems stronger than even hunger itself. The follow- 
ing is an illustration: 
An observer, writing about the English factory- 
girls, gives an amusing de: scription of the manner 


in which one of them passed her dinner hour. 
Crowds of these girls had assembled outside of a 


time, she ooked around to see if any one observed 
LYING IS LYING. | her. 


it in the dark, is a risky proceeding. People who 
venture it frequently make themselves unhappy. A 
recent number of the Jiter-Ocean (Chicago) says: c 


every hight before going to bed for the purpose of 
making his hair grow. 
until after he was in bed, and then he rose, and as he 
knew just where the bottle was, he thought it was 
hardly worth while to strike a light. 
around in the closet until he found the bottle, and 
pouring out some of the stuff into his hand, 
rubbed his scalp well with it; 
ond time he 


| Chubb rose and lit the gas; 
| she glanced at Chubb and began to scream. 


| ly to the bolster. 
| than ever. 
of bed, carrying the bolster with him. 
opposite the mirror, he perceived that his head was 


The Chief Baron, in his charge to |, 





| fireplaces ? 


But do you think you can produce | 


I confess I never see such a fire ina 


With a glow of triumph on her face, old before its | friend’s house nowadays, without thinking of just 


| 
Then spying, close at hand, the “secluded gate- 
way of «2 lumber-yard, she darted across the road, 


and crouching in a@ corner was quickly observ ed 
retrimming the battered old hat which rested on her 
knees. 





eee 
A “RENOVATOR.” 
Going after a bottle of stuff in the dark, and using | 1 


Mr. Chubb is bald, and he uses some “renovator” 


“He forgot it on Wednesday 


He groped 
he 
after doing this a sec- 
put the bottle back and went to bed. 

During the night the baby got to crying, and Mrs. 

as soon as she did so 
He 
woke and tried to rise, bat found his head held firm- 
Then Mrs. Chubb screained louder 

Mr. Chubb, in serious alarm, jumped out 
As he came 


erfectly black, and upon examination he found that 
1¢ had rubbed his scalp with his wife’s shoe-varnish. 
It was dry and hard, and immovably fixed to the bol- 
ster-case. He has not been out of the house since. 
He soaks his head three times 2 day in warm water, 
and has still patches of black distributed all over it 
like oases in the desert. But this doesn’t worry Mrs. 
Chubb so much as the condition of the bolster-case. 
That is ruined. It had to be cut away to give Mr. 
Chubb freedom. 
Se 

ANECDOTE OF PAGANINI, 
He who does a thing extra well deserves an extra 
price—and will generally get it. Any expert in any 
trade may say to an exacting employe, “Perform an 
exploit in your line equal to what I perform in mine 
and you shall be as well paid for it.” This point is 
wittily put in the following anecdote in one of the 
weekly criticisms of the Paris press. Paganini, one 
day at Florence, jumped into a cab and gave orders 
to be driven to the theatre. The distance was not 
great, but he was late, and an enthusiastic audience 
was waiting to hear him perform the famous prayer 
of “Moise” on a single string. 





“How much do I owe you?” said he to the driver. 
“For you,” said the man, who had recognized the 
great violinist, ‘the fare is ten francs.” 

“What! ten francs? You are surely jesting.” 

“I am speaking seriously. You charge as much 
for a place at your concert.” 

Paganini was silent for an instant; then, with a 
— glance at the rather too witty driver, 
said,— 

“JT will pay you ten francs when you drive me upon 
one wheel.” 

He then tendered two francs, which were taken. 


a 


STRANGERS TO FIRE. 
Greek mythology tells us that Prometheus first 
gave fire to men, bringing it to them from heaven in 
a hollow stick. This may mean, at least, that some 
tribes of men were once ignorant of the use of fire, 
or how to make a fire. 





According to Pliny, fire was a long time unknown 
to some of the ancient Egyptians, and when a cele- 
brated astronomer showed it to them, they were ab- 
solutely in raptures. The Persians, Phcenicians, 
Greeks, and several other nations, acknowledged that 
their ancestors were once without the use of fire, and 
the Chinese confess the same of their progenitors. 
Pompanion, Mola, Plutarch and other ancient writ- 
ers speak of nations which, at the time when they 
wrote, knew not the use of fire, and had just learned 
it. Facts of the same kind are also attested by mod- 
ern nations. The inhabitants of the Marian Islands, 
which were discovered in 1551, had no idea of fire. 
Never was astonishment greater than theirs when 
they saw it in the desert on one of their islands. At 
first they believed it was some kind of animal that 
tixed to and fed upon wood. 


—_—_+or+—___—_ 


PROOF OF RECOVERY. 

Sickness makes strong men weak and rough men 
gentle, and a French physician thought it made 
men affectionate and polite. A good story is told of 
Bouvart, acelebrated French physician. On enter- 
ing, one morning, the chamber of a marquis, whom 
he had attended through a very dangerous illness, 
he was accosted by his noble patient in the following 
terms: : 


“Good-day to you, Mr. Bouvart; a feel quite in 
spirits, 1 think my fev er has leit me 

“I am sure it has,” replied Bouv: ut, dryly. “The 
very first expression your lordship made se of con- 
vinced me of it.” 

“Pray explain yourself.” 

“Nothing is easier. In the first days of your ill- 
ness, when: your life was in danger, I was_your dear- 
est Jriend ; as you began to get better, I was your 
good Bouvart; and now Lam Mr. Bouvart. Depend 
upon it, you are quite recovered,” 





WOOD FIRES. 
There is an old-fashioned and generous delightful- 


ness about an open wood fire. If we only could feel 
it nowadays! But at present wood fires mostly smell 











cheap cook- -shop during the half-hour allotted to | 
dinner. Among them was a ragged, scantily-clothed | 
child about fourteen years old. She stood for a long 
time in front of the cook- shop window, looking beng | 
ingly within. All the others had gone, and the poor, 
forlorn child still remained there rattling a few half- 
Pence in her hand. 

At last, witha longing look at the tempting viands, 
she paused a moment at the open door and then 
dashed off down the street. The observer followed 


cr, thinking that she was in search of acheaper| And then when the wood fire burned low on the 


cook-shop, and pitving her hard fate. But she soon 


too strong of money to be pleasant. As Edward Eg- 
gleston says: 


I think the enjoyment of wood fires is mostly a 
matter of memory. If I could go back to the old 
days before the first stove was ever brought into the 
| house, when kettles hung on cranes in the wide old 
| kitehe m—if I could go back to that time and feel as 
I felt then—I should enjoy a wood fire. Mow deli- 

cious the biscuit looked baking in a “reflector!” 


| 

Dr. Spring, related a characteristic and touching in- | 
death of aged saints. | 
| 

! 

| 

| 


sake. 
aged and learned theologian entering heaven as a 
little child. 


either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. 
advance. 


der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


one thing—the enormous price of wood. 


<> 
tor 


AN OLD MAN’S 





PRAYER. 
Rev. Dr. Paxton, in his address at the funeral of 


cident, which has oiten had its counterpart in the 


lic stated that, in his last ill- 
ness, when disease was added to the infirmity of age, 


he seemed to be taken back to his childhood; and, 
on one occasion, after repeating a child’s hymn, Dr. 
Spring repeated also the evening prayer of early 


lays, ‘““Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
“God bless me, and make me a good boy, 
Amen.’ 


added, 
for Jesus’ } 
It was truly a sublime scene—this 


Well did Montgomery write: 
“Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try, 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The majesty on high.” 


> 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 





Payment must be made in 


The money should be sent by Post-Ojice Money Or- 
We do 







Harper's Weekly and the Companion............... $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion. re 
Harper's Monthly and the C ompanion peices a 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. ee 
Galaxy and the Companion .........++++++- i 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 4 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion <i 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, inelud- 
ing picture offered by W. atchman 42 
The subscriber to the Watchman must be ¢ 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers.......-...0++..+06 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 








new 


Peterson’s sy ee and the Companion............. 315 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ..............6. 400 

American Agriculturist and the C eons re. 





Advance and the Companion.........- 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Comp: 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 35 
New York Observer and the C ompanion.. 37 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher.............---+8 
Hearth and Home and the Companion . 
The Nursery and the Companion....... 
The Independent and the Companion .. 4 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 








New England Farmer and the C ompanion, eaecesoee eee 3 75 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's C ompanion, in-, 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............- 2 60 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 


| many years with Kidney Complaint, weakness 








| Truth is on oni will Prey ail.” ig 


a full-blown rose, a poppy or two and a fair | any such emotions by making little fires in little city | 
| sprinkling of wheat. 


VEGETINE 


'Purifies the Blood and Restores 


the Health. 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 


East MARSHFIELD, AVG. 22, 1870. 
have suffered 
niny back 
and stomach. Lwas induced by tricnds to try your VEG- 
ETINE, and I think it the best medicine for Weakness of 
the Kidneys T ever used. T have tricd many remedies for 
this complai and never found so much relief as from 
the VEGET! li strengthens and in rates the whole 
system. Many of my acquaintances hove taken it, and I 
believe it to be good forall the complaints for which it is 


recommended, 
Yours truly, JOSIAL H. SHERMAN, 





—lamse venty-one years of age; 








A Source of Great Anxiety. 


My re wae has received great benefit from the use of 
VE Iler declining health was a source of great 
oumety to all of her friends. A few bottles of the VEGE- 
TINE restored her health, ae and — 

NN... THA 





Insurance and Real F: e Ager 
No. 49 todo SSuilding. 





Boston, Mass., June 5, 1872. 





Feel Myself a New Man. 


Natick, Mass., JUNE 1, 1872. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—Through the advice and carnest persuasion of 
Rev. E. 8S. Best, of this place, | have been taking VEGE- 
TINE for we op ay of which L have suffered for years. 

1 have used only two bottles, and already feel myself a 


new man. 
CARTER. 








Respectfully, Dr. J. W. 


What is Needed. 


Boston, Fs. 13, 1871. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—About one year since I found myself in a fee- 
ble condition from general debility. VEGRTiNE was strong- 
ly recommended to me by a friend who had been much 
benefited by its use. I procured the article, and, after 
using several bottles, was restored to health, and discon- 
tinued itsuse. I feel quite confident that there is no med- 
icine suverior to it for those complaints for which it is 
especially prepared, and would cheerfully recommend it 
to those who feel that they need something to restore them 


to perfect health. 
Respectfully yours, U.L. PETTINGILL, 
Firm of 8. M. P ettingill & Co. ep 
0 State St., Boston. 


VEGETINE extends its influence into every part of the 
human organism, commencing with its foundation, cor- 
recting diseased action and restoring vital powers, ereat- 
inga healthy formation and purification of the blood, 
driving out disease, and leaving Nature to perform its al- 
lotted task. VEGETINE is sold ‘by all druggists. 12 

















That splendid new fleld game which created sneh an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this sp sin sets Hs eight dif- 
fe rent styles, at the following pr y : 

$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this be: 









described in a brief space, we 





tin i game 
2 Will send an illustrated cat- 





number. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it requires three or four weeks before the 


.| magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 





Y. C. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
FYouth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and a C ush- 
man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
move ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, etc. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 

. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
wilt ons in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on rece - of one dollar. 


Materials 





for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


10 in the book. 
learned to make 
struction 
flowers. 
the Box are 16 


. y the Instruction Book. 
Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & Co., 


ie outh’s Comnanion Office, 
4 


1 Temple Place. Boston. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
Having 
this 
(with the aid of the In- 
Book) it is 
uite easy to make other 
The articles in 
shects 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 





‘logue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 
WE ST «& LE EG jAME co. » Worceste Ps Mass, 


‘ > : one Superior Golden Pens, 25 
¢ HE Al ! nts, or 1 gross for 69 cents; 1 doz. 
Faber’s Pencils, 40 cent 3; Common School W riting | Books 
(good pape r, 24 pages), 8 cents €: ich, 4 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 
cents, 12 for tis its. ‘The beautiful ¢ hr mos **. Awake and 
Asleep,” siz 2, 35 cer sndid Engravings 
size 13x18, at I Scents ach, 4 for 50 cents for $1, or 100 
toa ents for $3. Card Photogray 4 for 25 cents, or 100 

_An cone ted Pocket Dic tionar 




















for $3. containing 250 
engravings, 350 pages, 50 cents. Stationery, prize package, 
60 cents. (This package cont ins penholder, pencil, pens, 





photographs, paper, envelopes, ete., worth at retail 80 cts., 
and also some article of Jewelry, but is all sent postpaid 
for 60 cents.) N eaten ot Bible, G0 cents. Any of 
the above articl ystpaid, on receipt of price. Address 
H.C. NE WTON, ‘Troy N.H. 13 




















CARDS —=m CESSA 
Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, to ovare for the handsomes' 
ag Visiting, or Calling Cards ever proc d in this or any other 
country. 400 per cent. cheaper than can be Assia I by any other office. One 
Agent in iene made $215 in eighteen days. Agents can be sure of good pa 
the year round without going out of their town, 25 Beautiful Samples, Melee 
complete instruations, sent to moe a wig werlebes receipt spk > a and three 3-oent 
OF eal 


wager iewith A 














Prouty’s New Amateur ‘Press. 


SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 
It is finding its way into the best regular job offices, and 
noamateur_will buy any other after secing this in opera- 
tion. Price $65. No extras. Delivered at depot here. 
Send for circulars to GEO. W. SAFFORD & CO., 172 
Washington Street, Bosten. 13-26 





‘Wy oRTH 50 TIMES THE COST,” “More 
profitable than any thing else. Established 
three yeuna: Our Illustrated Monthly with two magnifi- 





THE FIFTY-CENT BOX 
Y. C. Stationery. 


This box cont 

| initialled, a Blotting Sheet. six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a nes 

| Pen Holder, a Lead Pencil and ‘a Rubber Eraser. 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents 

PERRY MASON & CO., 

Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 









hearth and we children stretched ourselves out with 


Teached a store where second-hand finery was for’ chin on hands and stared into the coals and built 


named in this box for the same price. 


ns one quire tinted naner and envelones, | 


N. B.—Any one desiring paner and envelones only we | 0 
will add a anire and noekage in place of the extra articles CELS! 


cent premiums, “Grace Daring’ and “Jlome of the Wa- 
ter Lily.” Nothingin the field equals the combination! 
Agents and subscribers are delighted. Send $1 for sub- 
scription and go to work atonce. Particulars free. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
j 
t 


| _ 





Sent Printing Presses.747,7.7" 


Size for Cards, - Size for Cire 
Sic Fave lopes, -|$1 13 lars, Ete. 
Business Men do he rown Printing and Ad- 
vert aha oo # and Amateurs have ate 
ful amusement and money tas stamp 
for cires ne epecty tace se 


ELSEY & co, Meriden, Conn. 














| sult of a banter that he could not shoulder an an- 
chor weighing five hundred and fifty pounds, he 
raised it to his shoulders, carried it up Bannis- 
ter’s wharf, up four steps into the United States 
Hotel (west door), carried it through, down one 
step, out of the south door, down to the wharf 
back again, and deposited it on the scales for 
weighing. The distance he carried it must have 
been from 3800 to 400 yards. 

The feat was considered so remarkable that it 
| was placed upon the town records, where it may 
| now be seen by any one who may be incredulous. 
| On another occasion half-a-dozen men were tug- 
For the Companion. | ging ata eee of a lying > its bilge, 

| endeavoring to place it on end, when he orderec 
A BOLD MAN. | them aside and cated it up alone. Though now 

| fifty-seven years old, he is ready at any time to 








The spirit of peace wins victories more re-| b 

; ai {li » his shoulder a barrel of flour. 

markable than the victories of war, but it is not | lift to his shoulder a barrel of flour 

peaceable weakness that does it. It is peaceable 

power. It is the courage of Christian devotion 
and trust. 

We read of John Fletcher, of Madeley, who re- 
fused at the pistol’s muzzle to give up money 
which his desperate nephew thought to seize, 
and faced the young ruffian and talked to him of 
his wild ways till he had awed and subdued him. 
And we wonder at the nerve of Warden Vills- 
bury, when he sent for a convict who had threat- 
ened to kill him, and made the man shave him, 
sitting quietly under the gleaming razor until 
the operation was finished. 

These are instances of combined physical and 
moral courage, a power which can not only meet 
danger and insult fearlessly, but can completely 
restrain its own resentment. Like Christ with 
the servant whom Peter wounded, it heals when | 
it might smite and avenge, and is a true copy of 
the gentle greatness of the blessed Master. 

Some years ago, in the city of Berne, Switzer- 
land, one of those Bible men whose work takes 
them into all places searching out cases of moral 
and spiritual destitution, and scattering religious 
truth and comfort, entered a house of three sto- 
ries. He found a different family on each floor, 

Beginning his visits in the upper story, he sold 
the first family a copy of the Bible, Then de-, of a small shop with a big bag fall of grain, and 
scending to the second floor, he sold another, | Sig Up and down the road in front of our bug- 
on S sock otal tthe ities eatin ane’ gies, began calling out, ao, ao, ao; which means 

re he inquired about the family on the ground | come, come, come! 
floor, and was warned not to visit them, as the In a few minutes every thing seemed alive with 
man and his wife were violent and bitter athe- | the ugly, long-tailed monkeys. They sat downon 
ists, and might insult or even assault him their hind fect and put the grain into their mouths 

N it] i di pep ghana as fast as they could; very greedy they were. 

Notwithstane =e the hive ies ‘ Some of the mother-monkeys took up their little 
went down, He introduced himself and offered | babies in their arms, rocking them backwards and 
his Bibles. Both man and woman began to abuse forwards, just as you have seen your mothers do 
him. They finalls to leave the | With your little brothers and sisters. 

, sf a daniel Siaeiien tie se adal Just as they were in the midst of their big din- 
1oUse, continued, however, to rec sear mM | ner, cating as fast as they could, there appeared 
God's Word to them, and urge them to buy it. upon the top of a house a very large black mon- 
| key. He sat a moment and gazed upon the feast, 
him a violent blow on the cheek. Upon this the | then sprang from the roof, seating himself in the 

centre of the assembly. There was a general 
| breaking up, and squealing fearfully, they all ran 
away to the edge of the road. 


The letter, after stating that this man is a tee- 
totaler now, and no longer counts feats of drink- 
| ing among his boasts, (Samson, the Israclite, was 
a teetotaler, you remember,) concludes by vouch- 
ing for its story. 

The reader may think that in the dearth of 
“items,’’ we have been stringing together a 
bunch of Munchausen tales for our and their 
amusement; but the man is still living, and there 
are those among us who will verify the state- 

| ments which are made above. 
ee 
MONKEYS AT SUPPER. 
This rather comical picture is from the pen ef 
We clip 


Mrs. Bradley, an Eastern missionary. 
it from the Jnland Christian Advocate: 


There is a pretty grove of mango trees just 
out of Lucknow, called the Aish Grove, or the 
monkey grove. In this place there are hundreds 
of monkeys. One evening I went out to see 
them. At first, as I rode under the big trees, 
looking everywhere and not seeing one, I was 
beginning to feel disappointed. But presently I 
saw two or three in the road, three or four on 
, the top of a house, and all at once they were 


the tree trunks, so [ concluded there were a few 
left. 
As I was watching these few, a man came out 








ce rp orter 


ordered him 


Then the man rose in a great rage and struck 
ba) z 


colporter, who until now had been standing just 

within the door, coolly unstrapped his knapsack, 

and laying it on the table, looked the infidel The old fat monkey sat upon his hind feet and 

steadily in the eye, and began to turn up the | loked around, then wisely looking up at me, 
tales es de a | seemed to say,— 

sleeve of his right arm. . ; “Tam monarch of all I survey; 

The man could now, of course, expect nothing My right there is none to dispute ;” 
less than a fight, and secine the muscle of his 
visitor (for the colporter was a very strong man), , eating. 

Not one of them dared to come near him. I 
asked the reason, and they said he was the king- 
monkey, and all the others were afraid of him. 
After he had eaten enough he scampered back 
upon the housetop and sat watching the others 
as they finished what he had left. 


he began to think his chance was small for es- 
eaping punishment. 

His surprise at such a show of resolution from 
one of the “whining psalm-singers,’? who, ac- 
cording to his idea, would always run when they 





were whipped, took him aback. Nevertheless | - +o 
he squared himself for battle. | CRABS THAT CAME HOME TO 
Ilo was destined to be iin disappointed. ROOST. 


The colporter only spoke in a firm but quiet 
tone,— 

“Look at my hand; its furrows show that I 

. — Sag) . wine: Y 2 , P 
have works d, Teel my musek 8; the y show that | ow much he knows. 
Tam fit for work. Look me straight in the face. | 
Do you think I am afraid of you? 

“Now, seo here; you have struck me; but it is : aa 
in Miser back tnt Gliese wee. Me Meee! Crabs, it is well known, are generally taken to 

eueke bas aAKCS > war, MY Master | “1. su H ; a 

- f ‘ a te en ” y Master’! market alive, being confined in boxes, in mass. 
is the Prince of Peace, and in this Bible which I) ‘The fishermen of Falmouth, in England, are ac- 
carry He says, ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on | customed to collect their crabs jointly, or at least 
the rizht cheek turn to him the other also.’ | to throw them into one mass for transportation 

uy na have smitten me on the right cheek to market. They take care, however, to mark 

se rgneseaic ie eae the rigat cheek—| the shells by branding them with a hot iron in 

here is the other, Strike! I will not return the] such a manner as that each one may know the lot 
blow.” which belongs to him. When thus marked they 

Tho atheist was totally disarmed and retreat- | 4v¢ packed in boxes and conveyed to the market 
i icine: armed tines hak oie sais Mihins in boats, some ten miles from the rocky clefts 
ed, muttering something that was more like an | whence they are taken. 
apology than a detiance. He bought a Bible,and} In one instance, when a boat-load thus marked 
parted from the colporter with an invitation to ; and packed had reached Falmouth harbor with- 
come again ina mile or two, one of the boxes was broken 

Do <7 + Gafinlk 1% wan wholly the manie fant and a considerable number of the imprisoned 

1 c ras r an’s fearless- | Be ae re i 
. aes si dhacgti agit ss crabs made their escape simultaneously, and as 

ness that accomplished this result? No. God} it would seem, by a concerted arrangement. 
used his courage for beneficent purposes, and | Plunging into the water, the happy fugitives 
through it brought the seoMing infidel to consider | Made their way home to their native crannies, 
the message of mercy and to respect the God 
who sent it. 


The crab is not celebrated in history, (though 
the constellations have a “Crab” among them,) 


It is evident, however, 


it quite as well as any dog or cat. 








| where, three days afterwards, the fishermen 
| found many of them, recognizing them by the 


as brand of slavery upon their backs. They had 
travelled ten miles, at least, on their homeward 

A MODERN SAMSON. | journey. 
A letter from Newport to the Providence Star | It was necessary, in the first place, that they 


| should find their way from the boat to the en- 
| trance of the harbor of Falmouth, from whence 
There is living in this city a man about as/ they directed their steps to the rocks of Cape Liz- 
remarkable for his muscular powers as was he | ard. But how they should have known whether 
who in olden times bore off on his shoulders the | to turn to the right or to the left is the greatest 
gates of Gaza, When a youth, he was wont to! mystery of the extraordinary feat. How they 
shoulder a barrel of flour with his feet in a peck | got over the distance which separated them from 
measure, | their rocky habitats is less mysterious; for they 

On one occasion, on Stephens’ wharf, as the re-- were probably of the species called ‘soldier’ 


says: 


and no poem, or proverb, or text, has told us} 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


everywhere, hanging from the branches of the | 
trees above my head, running across the road, up | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Awful is the 


and then quietly settling himself to work, begant! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! Said to hush 


| 
| 


! that he knows his place, and how to get back to | Should be told long ages after, as the rays of setting 


| 


| 


| 





crabs, and accustomed, it may be, to long march- 
es. It is not uncommon in the West Indies, 
where they abound, to find them upon foraging 
expeditions six or eight miles from the shore. 


——_+9@>———- 


“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO- 
NIGHT.” 

The following ballad, to which reference was 
made in a recent editorial article in the Companion, 
is published in answer to a request from several sub- 
scribers. Its author is not known: 


Slowly England’s sun was setting o’er the hilltops 
far av 

Filling all 
sad day, 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of a man and 
maiden fair,— 

He with footsteps slow and weary, she with sunny, 
floating hair; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, she with 
lips all cold aud white, 

Struggled to keep back the murmur,— 

“Curtew must not ring to-night.” 

“Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing to 
the prison old, 

With its turrets tall and gloomy, with its walls dark, 
damp and cold, 

“Tvea — in that prison, doomed this very night 
to die 

At the ringing of the curfew, and no earthly help is 
nigh; 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her lips 
grew strangely white 

As she breathed the husky whisper,— 

“Curfew must not ring to-night.” 


way, 
the land with beauty at the close of one 


“Bessie,” calmly spoke the sexton, every word 
pierced her young heart 

Like the piercing of an arrow, like a deadly, poi- 
soned dart, 

“Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew from that 
gloomy, shadowed tower; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twilight 
hour; 

I have done my duty ever, 
right, 

Now I’m old I still must do it, 

Curfew it must ring to-night.” 


tried tu do it just and 


Wild her eyes and pale her features, stern and white 
her thoughtful brow, 

And within her secret bosom Bessie made a solemn 
vow. 

She had listened while the judges read without a 
tear or sigh, 

“At the ringing of the curfew, Basil Underwood 
must die.” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and her eyes | 
grew large and bright— | 

In an undertone she murmured,— | 

“Curfew must not ring to-night.’ | 


in the old church door, 

Left the old man threading slowly paths so oft he’d 
trod before; 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but with eye 
and cheek aglow, | 

Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung 
to and fro, 

And she climbed the dusty ladder on which fell no | 
ray of light, 

Up and up,—her white lips saying,— | 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night.” 


She with quick steps bounded forw ard, sprung with- | 


She has reached the topmost ladder, o’er her hangs 
the great dark bell; | 

loom beneath her, like a pathway 

down to hell. | 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, ‘tis the hour 
of curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her 
breath and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! 
with sudden light, 

And she springs and grasps it firmly— 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night.” | 


Flash her eyes 


Out she swung, far out, the city seemed a speck of 
light below, | 
*Twixt heaven and earth her form suspended, as the | 
bell swung to aud fro, j 
And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, heard | 
not the bell, | 
Sut he thought it still was ringing fair young Basil’s | 
funeral knell. 
Still the maiden clung most firmly, and with trem- 
bling lips and white, 
, a heart's wild beating,— 
“Curfew shall not ring to-night.’’ | 
| 
{ 
| 


It was o’er, the bell ceased swaying, and the maiden 
stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder, where for hundred 
years before, 

Human foot had not been planted. 
that she had done 


The brave deed | 
| 





sun 
Should illume the sky with beauty; aged sires with | 
heads of white, | 
Long should tell the little children, 
Curfew did not ring that night. 


| 
O’er the distant hills came Cromwell; Bessie sees | 
him, and her brow, 

Full of hope and full of gladness, has no anxious 
traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands all 
bruised and torn ; 

And her face so sweet and pleading, yet with sorrow 
pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eye with 
misty light: 

“Go, your lover lives,” said Cromwell, 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night!” 


icici chicas 
A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

Instances of heroism and martyr-devotion are 
not commonly looked for among fine young la- 
dies,—who are supposed to, be capable only of 
show, flirtation and fashionable gayety. The 
following thrilling and fearful incident of the 
burning of Mr. Stiner’s house on East Sixteenth } 
Street, New York, furnishes an illustrious excep- | 
tion: 





After Mr. Stiner and the servant had jumped | 
from a window thirty feet from the ground the | 
most terrible scene of all occurred. It is related | 
as follows: | 

Mr. Stiner’s two daughters, Deborah and Flora, | 
came to the window calling for help. Young! 
Mr. Bolmer had, at great risk to his own life, | 
raised a ladder to the window, and ascending it, 


| poor girl answered, 


| without her.” 


| tail to his boot-strap. 


| denly broke and Mr. Jones was free. 
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caught Miss Flora Stiner in his arms and br 
hex to his own house. 

He then returned to the window and je 
Deborah Stiner to allow him to save her, *), 
“I cannot go without my de 
mother. She is in the other room. I cannot o, 

Young Bolmer endeavored ; 
catch the garment of the girl in order to aa 
her down the ladder, but she retreated, and wen 
back into the room to her death. wi 

Mrs. Stiner, it appears, was a helpless invalid 
unable to leave her bed, and the daughter must 
have known that in going back to her all hope of 
saving her own life must be abandoned. After 
the fire the dead bodies of the mother and dang}. 
ter, dreadfully charred, were found locked jy 
each other’s embrace; that of the former seate 
in a chair and that of the mother on the beq 
They had evidently died of suffocation before the 
fire reached them. The deceased young lady was 
very beautiful, a belle in society, and a genejy) 


‘ought 











| favorite. Few instances of filial devotion equal 


to hers are on record. 
—— 
TYING A COW’S TAIL. 

It costs something to interfere with the natura] 
movements of a dumb beast, but sometimes jt 
has to be done. In such cases it is well to cop. 
trive something that will be sure to hold. Mp. 
Jones wasn’t careful enough about that. 


One rainy evening Mr. Jones, as usual, went 
out with his pail and stool to milk the coys, 
The animals were not in the cleanest condition, 
and when the wet and muddy tail of one was 
provokingly lashed across his face once or twice, 
Mr. Jones became vexed, and declared he would 
fix that cow so that she wouldn’t bother hin 
any more that night. So he carefully tied her 


Every thing went smoothly for a time, and Mr, 
Jones congratulated himsclf on the experiment, 
He was feeling pretty well, and perhaps would 
have sunga hymn if he had known one, when the 
cow took a notion to lash a fly that was biting 
her. 

Mr. Jones chuckled when he felt the pull at 
his boot-strap, but his chuckling was soon cut 
short, for “bossie,”’ finding she could not touch 


| her tormentor, suddenly started, «and as Mr, 


Jones was not prepared for such a demonstra 
tion, he was upset, with the contents of the pail 
distributed over his person. 

The cow stopped for a moment, but in that 
time our hero had gained his feet; a moment 
after he was seen with his hand on the hip of the 
cow, making the tour of the farm-yard with pro- 
digious hops upon one foot, the other being sus 
peuded by the boot-strap which was still attached 
to the cow’s tail. 

At every hop he would ejaculate, “So, boss, so, 
boss,”’ but “*boss” didn’t “so,” until he was al- 
most used up, when the boot attachment sud- 
He te- 
turned to the house a wiser, if not a sadder man, 


; and so far as we' know has never repeated his 


novel experiment. 


~+e> 
GEN. CLINTON’S ESCAPE. 

James Clinton, afterwards Maj.-Gen. Clinton, 
served in the French and Indian war when only 
twenty years of age. in the war of the Revolu- 
tion he, with his brother George, then Governor, 
had command of Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 
Sir Henry Clinton, an English General of note, 


| came with a large force of men to storm thes 


forts; and though gallantly defended, they had 
at last to be given up to the enemy, for the Eng- 
lish ships of war assisted Sir Henry, and made 
further resistance useless. 

Gen. Clinton was the last to leave the forts, and 
with his brother at his side and a small body of 
men, he cut his way through to the river-side. 
Here they separated. ‘Every one for himself!” 
was the cry; but the two brothers, James and 
George, kept together. 

Hurrying through the bushes that skirted the 
river-bank, they found a small boat. 

Gen. Clinton urged his brother in; it would 
save but one, but George declared he would not 
embark in it unless his brother, toe, would ac- 
company him. At this James, with a great exer- 
tion of strength, pushed the boat out into the 
stream, with his brother in it, and hurried up 
the bank. . 

Fortunately, coming across a horse which had 
been ticd by some one, he mounted and rode 
rapidly away. He had previously changed his 
clothing, so that he would not be recognized. It 
\ now night, and before he could join his 
friends he had many miles to go, and a certain 
bridge to cross, guarded, he knew, by English 
soldiers. 

There was no help for it, and he dashed along 
and rushed upon the bridge. He was challenged 
by the guard, but with the ery, “Clear the way!’ 
he put spurs into his horse, and though bayonets 
were pushed at him, he escaped without being 
caught, and with no hurt except a severe wound 
in the leg. 

Being pursued, and knowing the horse could 
not travel in the dense forest he saw before him, 
he drew off the bridle and reached the wocds in 
safety. But he knew that, wounded and without 
food, he could not preserve life long in the forest, 
and hearing the sound of pursuers, he deliberate- 
ly slid down the side of a precipice a hundied 
feet high into a ravine. 

Weary and aching, he limped along the steep 
and rocky side of the hill, the blood bursting 
from his wound, and his strength rapidly failing, 
when, making a misstep, he fell and landed ina 
little stream at the bottom. The water, howevel, 
did him good, refreshing him and soothing his 
wound; and crawling up the side of the mow 


| tain, he lay all night, racked with pain and fever. 


When morning came he staggered up, and for- 
tunately came upon one of the half-wild horses 
sometimes found in the vicinity of an army, TU 
ning loose, probably runaways after battle. 
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He managed to mount, slipped on the bridle he | 
pad kept in his hand, and rode sixteen miles 
yhyough an almost impassable country. He 
syaily reached a house where he knew he would 
and though he frightened the inmates by 
received good attention, and 








« 


Lie, . 
yppearance, ne 
nidly recovered, ; 
“sfterwards Gen, Clinton performed many acts 
of bravery. He was at. the siege of Yorktown, 
where his intrepidity gained him further laurels. 
He at last appeared as a military man in New | 
York when the British evacuated that city, and 
from that time lived in quiet at his home in the 
State of New York, He died in 1812.—Young 
Folks’ News. 









~~ ————— 


4 Riwpre.—I went into the woods and got it. 
\fter I got it I searched for it. But I had it in 
my hand all the time, and at last went home be- 
sguse I couldn't find it. 

Answer—A sliver. 

iad 2 aie 


Jorter SoAP.—We have received from Messrs. 


Colgate & Co., perfumers, 53 and 55 John Street, | 


New York, a neat box containing two varieties each 
of their fragrant toilet soaps and perfume for the 
handkerchief. The aromatic qualities of the articles 
marked “Cashmere Bouquet” are especially rare, 
delicate and delightful. Judging from these speci- 
mens, the popularity of Messrs. Colgate & Co.'s toilet 
articles must be based upon real merit, and be well 
deserved. 

















For the Companion. 
WHAT KATY DID. 


Pray little creature, what’s your name? 
Where in the branches are you hid? 
Who told you how to play this game 
Of hide and seek? The answer came. 
*Twas only—‘Katy did.” 


Where did you get that funny voice ? 
Now quickly tell me that, I bid. 
Who taught you to make all that noise, 
Which puzzles all the girls and boys? 
I listened—‘“‘Katy did.” 


Who took my tea-pot off last night 

And emptied it, and slyly slid 
A little kitten out of sight 
Inside, just to give me a fright? 

Who did it? “Katy did.” 
At supper, when no tea came out, 

And mania lifted up the lid, 

Who laughed when pussy scampered out, 
Knocking the dishes all about? 

They say that ‘Katy did.” 
Ah Katy, Katy, naughty Kate! 

Of all your tricks we must be rid. 
Asking hy whom some prank was played 
Ido not like to hear it said, 

That roguish “Katy did.” 
NICHOLAS NICHOLS. 
F- eS pee ere 
For the Companion. 


*“HOLLABUM.’’ 


Hollabum is a delightful place. 
go there? Chip goes there often. 


boy 


“When I lived in Hollabum,” said Chip, — into the sofa pillow, and pulling out no- | 
had a little house, an’ a little horse, an’ a tow 

aw’ a tarriage, and I used to sleep in a little mite 
iabed jurst so big; and Chip put his two fat 
hands a very little way apart, to show the exact 





length of his Hollabuim bed. 





Tommy and me used to live in Hollabum 
“ominy sey it was a nice place, and I sink i 
"as a loverly place. Tommy end me do to stoo 
2 Hollabum, 


boo! 


ma; and nen we do to stool.” 





Did you ever 
He says he 
lived in Hollabum when he “was little mite of a 


; Ve put on our taps and tate our 
‘sand our slates, and say, ‘Dood-by, mam- 


“What class are you in?” 
much amused. 

“In ’e bumble-bee 
promptly and soberly. 

“[ don’t doubt it,” said grandma; “what do 
you learn at school?” 

“O, we learn dreat round O and H, and trooked 
S, and B and T, and H, and round O, and 
trooked S, and the teacher say Tommy was a 
dood little boy, and” 

What else was said grandma lost, for just 
then Dot came in for an afternoon’s play with 
Chip. 

“Let’s play tars,” said Chip; and as Dot read- 
ily gave her consent, all the chairs in the room 
were soon ranged in a row, with crickets and 
| big books piled on for baggage. 

“Nis is a axdent train,” said Chip, delighted 
at last to have his own way about the accident. 

But it proved too much so, after all; for Chip, | 


asked grandma, 


tlass,”’ answered Chip, 








| who was conductor, baggage-master and brake- 
;man, slipped off from one of the crickets, piled 


bump. 

“Be a brave little man!” said Dot, seeing the 
| great tears swelling up in his eyes. 

So Chip winked back the tears and swallowed 
;the lump in his throat, while grandma soon 
| healed the aches with arnica. | 

“Now let’s play trissermas,” said Chip, since | 
| grandma decreed that cars were dangerous. 
| “You be Santa Tlaus, cousin Dot, and Ill be | 
| dramma’s little boy and do to sleep. Nen you | 
{mus’ tome down chimney and leave some play- 
‘sings for Chip and Tommy. Nat ‘ll be Holla-| 
buin!” | 

So Chip helped Dot turn herself into Santa | 
| Claus by putting the sofa pillow on her back, | 
‘and then composed himself to his night’s rest on | 
two chairs. | 

“What would you like your little boy to have, | 
missis?”’ asked Dot, going to grandma for ad- | 
vice and assistance. 


| 
i 
| 
} 








“If you please, Mr. Santa Claus, you may give | 
| him adrum, anda whip, and a little chair, and | 
| a new rocking-horse”’ 
| There was a suppressed chuckle from Chip, 
| supposed to be asleep. 

“Yes’m. Any thing else?” asked Dot, for_this 
;Hollanbum Santa could furnish stockings most | 
| bountifully. i 

“Some tandy and petnits,” suggested Chip 
from his corner. 

“OQ, you must be asleep,” exclaimed Dot. | 


| “Now Pll fill your stocking,” and she thrust her | 











thing, scattered it around Chip very liberally, | 
naming each article as it was suppesed to coine | 
out. 

“There, now you must wake up,” said Dot, as | 
| she finished. 

“O, what a dood Santa Tlans!”” shouted Chip, | 
waking from his Hollabum nap. “Dranma! see 
all nese nice sings he’s diven you little boy! 
See, dranma, nis tunnin’ little 
chair!’ evied Chip, lifting one of the big chairs 
he had been lying on, and which was almost 
more than he could carry. 

“O, what a tind Santa Tlaus he is!” and he 
dancedgound the room in mimic joy till he | 
thought it time to be St. Nicholas himself. | 

“Now, tousin Dot; but Dot had already set- | 
tled herself on the chairs in Chip’s place. 

“Here is Santa Tlaus, doin’ up top the house,” 
said Chip, climbing on a chair, with the sofa pil- 
low, “and here he tomes down the chimney,” he 
added, nearly pitching head foremost in his at- 
tempts at personating the Christmas saint. 

But Dot, being much more practical and less | 
imaginative than Chip, could not feel so much 
delight over her gifts. So that play was soon 





1! Oo—ov—o0! 





-| given up for the quieter game of building block- 

t) houses, which amused the children till supper- | 

1} time. 

And that is. how Chip lives in “ollabutn;" | 

and, as I said before, it is a delightful place. 
M.T.C. 








Though my first has sound eyes, yet it cau't look 


A neck, without shoulders my second is found ; 
My third has a nose, yet it never could tell 
My fourth with the very completest of ears 
Not even the sound of a thunder-clap hears. 
} J be i z : My fifth, with strong teeth, and most evenly set, 
on his high chair, and gave his nose quite a} Has 
| My sixth has a trunk, though it never is locked. 
My seventh has forks, but with knives is not stocked. 
My whole (which these seven initials will make) 
Has a lip whose deep silence no voice will e’er break. 
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| BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
For promoting the growth of and beautifying the hair, 
and rendering it dark and glossy. 
No other Compound 


| possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the 
' Various conditions of ths human hair. 








A REMARKABLE CASE. 


Fast MIDDLEBORO’, Mass., JUNE 9, 1864. 
Messks, BuRNEIT & Co.: 

When my daughter’s hair came off she had been afflicted 
with neuralgia in her 





head tor three year 
Sas stnooth as her 1c 
Phrough the recommendation ot a friend she was induced 
to try your Cocoaine, and the result was astonishing. 
= She had not used half the contents of a bottle betore her 
ame head was covered with a fine young hair. In four months 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. her hair has grown several inches in length, very thick, 
soft and fine, and of «a darker color than formerly. 
1 ' She stilleontinues to use the Cocoaine, in connection 
with the Kalliston, and we have but little fear of her los- 
ing her hair. With respect, 


and for two 
































ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 


WM. 8. EDDY, 
around; saiinidieaions 

MR. EDDY’S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 

East MippLeponro’, Mass., JAN, 14, 1867, 
Messns. JosernH BernetT & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,—Soon after writing you last, my daughter 
delayed using COCOAINE for a few months, when her hair 
again caine off, leaving her head pertectly bare, owing 
partly to the heat eansed by neu ia. We procured a 
couple of bottles of the COCOALNE, and used it freely, as 
formerly. In the course of two months the hair made its 
appearance, and is now thick and sott, and in a very 
healthy condition. Respecectfully yours, 

WM. S. EDDY, 


A rose from an onion, for matter of smell. 





as never been able to ext with them yet. 





J.P. B. 


FIVE YEARS LATER. 


East MippLeroro’, Mass., MArcH 28, 1872. 
Messrs. JoserH Burnet? & Co.: 

GENTLEME I still entertain the same opinion of the 
| merits of your “Cocoaine” and “Kalliston” as formerly. 
| Twoor three applications never fail to check the hair trom 

falling, on my own head: and new hair has been produced 
} (1 am convinced through the application of the **Coco- 
aine’”’) where | had been bald for years—and of a DARK 
color, although LT ain eighty-two years old. 

My danghter has succeeded in preserving her hair by its 

constant use. Yours very truly, 
| Il—dt 


= | 
REBUS. | 












WM. 8S. EDDY. 


AVILUDE; 


OR, 








What a correspondent asks us. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first is older than the earth; 
We know not when it had its birth. 
All mortal suffering, toil and pain, 
And even death, compose its train. a , mpl 
A a : 
This most popular and entertaining educational game 
has become too widely and favorably known to require 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever published, a con- 
stant source of rotons ion artly pain deaat al Ee in its 
| tendeney, 2 ased strict ym scientific fa 
We'll trust the face that bears the grace | penn lly ater ye thea by WE Te LE S 
Imprinted by my whole; Vorcester, Mass, p 
No lying cheat or mean deccit [Bees 
Is harbored in that soul. } 
Though oft my first may try its worst | 
Our hearts to warp and bend, | 
Heaven grant to me, where’er I be, 
My whole to find my friend. 


My second’s withered, crisp and dry, 
Like leaves that late in autumn fly. 
Or, spelt aright, you will discover 

It means with wax to cover over. 








. SEND FOR 
CLIFFORD & C0., 
Perfumers, 


40 Bromficld Street, 


M. T. ¢. 


4. | 
WORD SQUARE. } 
1. Domestic fowls. 3. Biblical mountain. 
2. Regular. 4. Frozen vapor. 
F. A. L. BER bonr’s RLEND; or, The Universal 
5. 4 Hand-Book; containing information on wae ul d 
. = subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet+ 
_ DIAMOND PUZZLE. | ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
An insect; or better, ' Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Iiumor, ete., 
Put only one letter. ete. Price 25 cents. . 
The noblest of creation, | Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
Whatever be his station j art of taking down Sermons, Seen, lrials, Speeches, 
is y ave pean ge ete., May be acquired ina few hours. Pric cents, 
one you have, though smart wed lazy ’ The Stump Speaker. Be a collection of Comic 
Most every one will call you crazy. Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Oatmeal or barley take, and on a griddle bake, 
Perhaps you thus will make a famous Scottish cake, 


Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolicrics, Funny Stories, 
A mourning mother turned to stone, 
That wept in summer heats alone, 


etc., ete., translated into the four modet n languages —Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
*Tis only one, I confess, 
But not one, nevertheless. 


the public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloguism Made Easy, and the Second- 
The old Romans knew not 
Of this letter I wot. x. ¥..%. 






| PERFUMES 
& PREMIUMS. 

























Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 
Kither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY iLOURS COMPANY, No 
; 1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Neap, Elba, Abel, Ps 














2. Squeers, Oliver, Slowboy, Smike, Gad’s Hill,| ~~ ~~ M1 3 
Rose Maylie, Cratchit, Weg. | hs 
3. One person yawning in company will sometimes o>) OR a 
produce a yawn in all present. | yi =. RA 
4. Partake, (part-ache.) hRzEEAd 
5. Pagoda, a god. Mark, ark. } ! RFR a] 
6. Sob, Canary, Ottar, Tasso, Talon. Scorr— SS Bo 2 
Byron. pp of - ga x 
| 3 
a= © 


A great want provided for. Entire relief from the vex- 
| ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—t hough 
Ci SP ‘ 3 clouds darken or Jamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, j and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent b 
and never a botile returned. It also cures Diarrhea, | mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external | Agents order Price List of ‘Threader and Machine Needles. 
Pains. Sokl by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, | Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 4—13t 

si 
| 


“(Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.” 


Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 














New York. 11l—4t ee 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses. | 


The best yet invented for Amateur j 


and Business Purposes, and Unsur- | 

passed for General Job Printers. Over - 
| Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
| TYP * ers by the New England Type Foundry, 


0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
| 105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
| specimen book. 4—13t 












Manutacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Gs Description ot 
| 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

i y A new Pook—48 pages— with colored Pic- 
tures —tells how to make money at home 
* _a full list of Serap Book and Transfe Pic- 


| tures—at lowest wholesale rates. J.JAY GOULD 20 
| Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. ” 7—tf 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup —_ = 


move all kinds of worms from a whole family. G 
| GOODWIN «& CO., Boston, 12— 


SE Sure relict 
U Pricedocts ANT HMA. 
KIDDER S PASTILLE aby mail. Stowell & Co, 

SEEN Caricstown, Mass. 
4) ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
ol best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors. for 10 cents. Agent's outfit, 20 cents, 
’—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 













“ 99 A new book on the art of 
} EDEOGR. « Writing by Sound; s com- 
plete system of Phoustic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enavling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord’s Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted, 
/ddrese T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 














The Subscrivrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 


THE ComMvpanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
ord:r is received by the Publis! 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
q lired by law 

PAYMENT for the 


Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
be made 


in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 


money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEW AL, S.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTIN UANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THROWN UPON HIMSELF. 
Too much help generally spoils young men and 
undermines their self-reliance. The children of 
wealthy people often fail from this cause at school 
andin college. Mr. Seward might have been a third- 
rate man if he had not been thrown upon his own 
resources, 


Judge S. gave his son one thousand dollars and 
told nim to go to college and graduate. The son re- 
turned at the end of the Freshman year without a 
dolla, and with several ugly habits. About the close 
of the vacation the judge said to his son,— 

“Well, William, are you going to college this 

rear ?”* 
. “Have no money, father.” 

“But, J gave you one thousand dollars to gradu- 
ate on.’ 

“That's all gone, father.” 

“Very well, my son, I gave you all I could afford 
to give vou; you can’t stay here; you must now pay 
your own way in the world.” 

A new light broke in upon the vision of the young 

He accommodated himself to the situation, he 

home, made his way through college, and 

graduated at the head of his class, studied law, be- 

came Governor of the State of New York, entered 

the Cabinet of the President of the United States, 

and made a record for himself that will not soon die, 
being none other than William H. Seward. 


—-_ 
NARROW ESCAPE, 


The Hampden Times prints the following item 
from South Hadley Falls: 


The last man in the Carew mill that any one 
would think likely to meet with an accident is Al- 
len Church, the veteran and circumspect engineer, 
and yet last Wednesday forenoon he did meet with 
the most dangerous accident that ever failed to 
draw blood or crack a bone. It was in the basement 
of the mill, where he had gone alone to fix a belt, 
and as he worked he stood in front of one of the 
great posts which support the floor beams of the first 
story. Between him and this post, the main shaft 
was revolving not much less than two hundred times 
a minute, and barely an inch from the post, a set 
screw which projected slightly from the shaft caught 
the right sleeve of his heavy flannel shirt as it was 
rolled up nearly to the elbow, and began to wind 
the cloth between the post and shaft. Allen saw his 
dang:r at once, and braced himself with hands and 
Knees azainst the post. The winding proceeded from 
shirt sleeve to vest, and from vest to overalls and 
a, until at the end, of no telling what 
ength of time, he stepped out of the right side of 
his clothes, thankful for every shred of shoddy that 
weakened them. He went gratefully up stairs and 
assumed some spare garments before shutting down 
the wheel, Then he unwound his clothes, and told 
the story. 
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A PENITENT DOG, 

If children were only as penitent and well-behaved 
as many a dumb animal, parents and friends would 
have an easier time. The following story seems in- 
credible, but it has vouchers for its truth: 


Hon. G. F. Richardson, of Lowell, owns a magnifi- 
cent Newfoundland dog, 
son took the chikiren and dog to the photograph sa- 
loon to have the group taken, but the dog was in a 
wilful mood and ‘ould not pose, and was turned 
out. The next day the dog put in an appearance at 
the saloon and scratched at F the door till he was ad- 
mitted; he then proceeded directly to the spot as- 
signed him the day before, and placed himself in the 
exact position that had been desired by the artist. 
The photograph was taken, and when completed put 
into a box and give n to the dog, who carried it di- 
rectly to his master; but it being April Ist, the mas- 
ter was at first suspic ious, but at length yielded to 
the dog's pertinacity and opened the box. 


Giccteintans 
CHRYSALIDES, 


When Jupiter and Juno’s wedding was solemnized 
of old, the gods were all invited to the feast, and 
muiny noblemen besides. Amongst the rest came 
Chrysalus, a Persian Prince, bravely attended, rich 
in golden attires, in gay robes, with a majestical 
presence, but otherwise an ass. The gods, seeing 
him: come in such pomp and state, rose up to give | 


ers for its discontinue | 


Last spring Mrs. Richard- | 


THE YO UTH 


"S COMPANION. 





| him place, but Jupiter, perceiving what he was—a | 


light, fantastic , idle fellow—turned him and _ his 
proud followers into butterflies; and so they con- 
tinue still (for aught I know to the contrary) roving 
about in pied coats, and are called chrysalides by 
the wiser sort of men—that is, golden outsides, 
drones, flies and things of no worth. Multitudes of | 
such.—Kobert Burton. 
ee 
CONFESSION. 
It happened on one occasion, late at night in win- | 
ter, a neighbor whom I knew to be very intemperate 
called as usual with his jug fora quart of rum. Af- 
ter it was filled and paid for he asked me, in an im- 
— way, if I would trust him fora loaf of bread. 


replied in the negative, but told him I would take | 
| back the rum in exc hange for a loaf. 


This, however, he promptly refused to do, and soon | 


| left the store. My pity was awakened, and thinking 
his family might be in distress, 1 went into the house 
and succeeded in induci ing my wife to goto their mis- 
erable hovel and ascertain the condition of the fam- 
ily. 
misery. 
The drunken husband lay stretched and senseless 
| on a heap of straw in the corner of the hovel, while 


his wife was bending over a single coal, the remnant | | 
| of their last stick of wood, and striving to quell the | 
eries of their half-frozen and half-starved chil- | 


| dren. The storm howled fearfully without, and I | 

| thought of their miserable condition, and felt that I 
was the cause of it all. It was enough. My eyes 

were opened, and I made an everlasting vow that I 

would never sell or taste another ag Thanks be 

to God, who has enabled me to keep that vow to this 
ay. 

. —_ 

LUXURIOUS PIGS. 

An old story in the “Greek Reader” tells of aman 
who died of laughter because he saw an ass eat figs. 
The swine-raisers of the Pacific coast must be a | 
merry set, if their porkers cut half as funny a figure 
eating the same sweet dict! 


Think of fattening hogs on figs! 
(Cal.) World advises greater cultivation of the fig 
tree, because the food is so good for hog feed. An 
acre of figs will fatten more hogs than will an acre of 
corn, and it seems all that is necessary is to stick a 
fig cutting down, and in three or five months the 
plant will bear fruit,—three crops a year,—and in 
three years the tree attains the size of a three-year- 
old apple tree. The same paper says 2 firm of 
honey-raisers, the first year of their cultivation of 
bees, cleared $12,000 on their honey crop. 


The San Diego 


~~ = 
THE HUNTER AND THE FRIGHTENED 
FAWN. 
Nothing appeals more powerfully to human feel- 
ings than helpless distress or confiding weakness. 


The following touching little incident is told by a 
correspondent of the Port Jervis Gazette: “An old 
hunter told me he once was back in the mountains, 
several years ago, chopping. That day a fawn ran 
up and lay down, terribly frightened, at his feet. 
He caught his rifle, tor he heard the powerful springs 
of a catamount coming. It was in pursuit of the lit- 
tle fawn at his feet. He tired and killed the animal, 
when the little deer arose, looked him in the face, 
played around a little while, and then left for the 
forest. He said he never afte rward wanted to shoot 
a fawn, that one having placed so much confidence 
in him.” 

aipeenemeae 


THE PLEIADES. 
“Many a night I saw the Pleiades rising through the 
mellow shade, 


Cluster like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver 
braid.” 


The Pleiades were the seven daughters of Atlas 
and the nymph Pleione. They are said to have died 
of grief for the loss of their sisters, the Hyades, and 
the pitying gods changed them to stars in memory of 
the purity of their lives, and asa testimonial to the 
power of the “friendships of women.” 

This charming cluster of stars is situated in the 
shoulder of Taurus, which is now the second sign 
and third constellation of the zodiac, and may be 

easily traced on autumnal evenings in the eastern 
av. It receives its name from a Greek word, mean- 
ing fo sai/, because it was considered by the ancients, 
at this season of the year, “the star of the ocean” to 
the benighted mariner. 


~ -—e® ——— 
A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


Asteamer was wrecked during a fearful storm on 
Lake Michigan. On her deck, amidst the wild con- 
fusion, stood a brave man, his wife and two children,, 
As he was an expert swimmer, with great muscular 
power, he bound his wife and children to his own 
body and started for shore. He struggled manfully 
w with the angry waves, but soon was ; compelled to 


TN My strength is failing; what shall I do?” 

The mother promptly replied, “Drop me and save 
my babes.’ 

But desiring to save her who had walked gently 
and lovingly by his side, he exerted every power to 
gain the shore. Again the deep ery of ‘agony was 
heard, “ What shall. Ido?” 

Amidst the roaring of the stormy billows was 
heard the calm voice of the wife and mother, “Drop 
me and save my babes.” 
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A NEWSBOY BECOME AN M, P., 


Less than twenty-five years ago Mr. William Hen- 
ry Smith, who was re-elected member of Parliament 
for Westiniuster, the other day, by a majority of near- 
ly six thousand votes, literally was “a newsboy’’ in 
the streets of London, running from one publishing 
house to another with his bundle of new spapers un- 
der his arm, and actus ully on foot in that active in- 
dustry from five o’clock in the morning up to eight 
o'clock at night. 

—— i 


THE CINGALESE LANGUAGE (spoken in Ceylon) 
stands in the front rank of all spoken tongues—so 
far as names of places are concerned. In the Veya- 
lowa district there is a village termed “Galliappo- 
condurracirrhacoomhera, Another hamlet close 
by is styled “Keenloollagagollepoodama.” A few 
more are, “Ousekllapoodamakanea,” “Boodoogep- 
kondegamowa,” Xc. 


DuRING Col. Tom Scott’s recent visit to St. Louis, 
he was hailed on the street by a little bootblack with, 
‘Boss, have your boots shined 2?” 

The colonel pledantly shook his finger at him, | 
| saying, ““My boy, I am no boss.’ 

The ‘little waif swung his box over his shoulder, 
and, eyeing the great railroad king from head to 
foot, replied, “You're boss of your boots, aint yer? 





She soon returned with the sad tale of their | 


MARCH 26, 1974. 








THE only scientific, rational and successful mode of | 
treating Catarrh in the head that has been devised, con- | 
sists in applying Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche (the only method of reaching the 
upper chambers of the nose) and taking Dr. Pierce’s | 
Golden Medical Discovery as Constitutional treatment. 
| To this thorough course of treatment the disease yields 
{as surely as fire is extinguished by water. The Douche 
| and two medicines for $2, by all Druggists. 


} 
| 
“A THovusanp Bors WanteED.’’—The kind, stated aI 
“NEW ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHY SIOGNOMY, | 
1874,” which tells all about Noses, Cheeks, Chins, Eyes, | 
Lips, Memory, Breath, etc. Only 25 cents. Sent first | 
| ion by S. R. besheennind 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


RoBinson’s INDEXICAL OATMEAL GLYCEKINE.—The 
best and cheapest Toilet Soap in the world. 





A SMILE and a Frown, with gilt mats, 8x10, 25¢ each. 
Awake and Asleep, gilt mats, 8x10, 20c each. Send | 
your orders toT. C. Keyes, Newbury, Vt. 13cow 3t 


EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. C 

sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New ‘York. lu—ly 





i your hair i is coming out 0 or - turning gray, do not mur- 

mur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. Ay er’s 

| fair Vigor will remove the cause of your grief by re- 

po ol your hair to its natural color, and therewith your 

| good looks and | good nature. 13—lt 

| JARTICULAR ATTENTION paid to fine color 
work and superior oo of visiting cards. Send 

3-cent stamp for circular 

H GEORGE it. WYMAN, Printer, 

| 13—2tp 19 Brattle Square, Boston, Mass. 





| TNHE DE. AF are » taught to talk lik e hearing people | 
) and to read the lips, at **Whipple’s Home School for 
Deaf Mutes.” For particulars send stamp for a copy of 
Whipple’s Home ome or ne al. 
- & Z. C. WHIPPLE 


Address, 
-_ =i Mystic Riv er, Conn. 


EGETIN E. When the blood becomes lifeless and 

stagnant, either from change of weather or of climate, 
want of exercise, irregular diet, or from any other cause, 
the Vegetine will renew the blood, carry off the putrid | 
humors, cleanse the stomach, regulate the bowels and im- | 
part a tone of vigor to the whole body. 13—lt 


ALL AGENTS 


make a a if they do not write for descriptive 
circulars of the great Subscription Book, ** THE 
MARV TLLOUS COUNTRY; or, The Home of 
the Apaches.’’ Contains 500 pages of History, 
Romance and oe with upwards of 1W0 
Mlustrations.  Addre 
< HENRY o ‘SHEPARD & co. 
31 Hawley Street, B 


| 


BOSTON. 





W That is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in| 
two weeks ? 


_s SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 
VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


Toom, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of tolding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
4 For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentce and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


OUR NEWLY IMPORTED SUPERFINE 
GLASS CARDS 


Far surpass every thing that has yet been offered the pub- 
lic in the shape of Visiting Cards. Every one who sees 
them speaks only in their praise. ‘The highly jinished sur- 
face and deep brilliancy of color cannot be equalled by 
those manufactured in this country. They are clear and 
transparent, the colors being red, green, blue and 
straw. Your name beautifully printed in Gotp (in deli- 
cate and handsome type) on 1 doz. for 40 cts.; 2 doz. for 70 
cts., or 334 doz. for $l. Boysand girls, do you know that 
you can ei arn a lot of poe ket mony by acting as agents for 
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THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 
| GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT, 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
; Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 
j il East Fourteenth Street........... New 
SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 
jand voostee 18 pages NEW MUSIC by 1%. 


worth in Sheet m 
The March FOLIO usic form 


WHITE, SMITH & ‘CO., Bostox, Mass, 


i WATERS’ CONCERTO ani ORCHESTRAL 


are the most beantif£ul in style 
and perfect intone ever made, 
The CONCERTO ¢€ ORCHIES. 
TRAL STOPS ave th: best 
a a ever placed in any Organs, 
| wes ine are produced ty an extra set of 
| 
} 
' 


York, 


| $2 50. 


13—lt 





Pn culiarly voiced 
SCT of which is move 
A eT CHARM ENG and SOUL. 
STIREBING, while the LMLITA. 
| i et "THON of th MUMAN VOICE 
| & Vie! isSUPERB. These Organs 
2 are the best made in the U, 8, 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power an1 
|a fine singing tone, : 
lwith all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs ani Pics 
| anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex. 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal. 
ance in monthly o a pay spon 
Second-hand instru a ake 1 @Xe 
change. GREAT INDU EMENTS. to the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for every 
—- and County in the U. Se and Canada, A 
large disco to Teachers, Ministers,Churches, “chouls 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTR# ATED CATALOGUE: S M LILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


| N2 0 HOWE’S: PI [ANO. AND VIOLIN or 
Rute Duets, contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, 
| Gentle Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of musi 
| cents; No. 10 Quintette Quadrille Band, $6 for 5 parts, $ 
} for9 parts. Quintuple Musicisns Omnibus, 4000 pieces of 
music for violin, fiute, ete., $5. Howe’s Full Quadrille 
to 150 Waltzes, | Qui 1drilles, Galops, ete., by 
ss, Gungl, Zikoff, F: , for 9 instruments, 56 
| cents each set. ELI Court Street, Boston, 
| Mass. Sent postpaid. Send for catalogue. 13—It 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 





Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


ern™. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
o—ly hae 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds of Engravings, beside De- 
scriptive Price List of 3000 varicties 
of choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Rare Gladiolus, — &e., &c. Full 
directions for cultu Complete in ev- 








these beautiful cards? Samples with circular of Card 
Type (16 different styles) sent free on receipt of one green 
stamp. All cards sent <a ‘ead BROTHERS, 
Newtonville, Mass. P.O. Box 127 13—lt 





Pearl's White G yee cerme pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, in " 
Tan, Moth-Patches, k 
Worms, Impurities and Dinok: 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Druggists. 


i ly 


Gives a 


Complezicn. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STrEsSrxX Saws. 
43 Sold by all dealers. 





None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 





W3—S5t 


AGENTS---READ! READ! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 a month, or 

allow a —- yy to sell our Imported Jewels 

| and Works of Fine A Address, THE WESTERN ART 
* | ASSOCIATION, Chicago, I. 13—2 


| on 





A Selection of Choice Seeds. 


Always give satisfaction. Our new Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Plants, giving all needful instruction. 
| Sent to any address. Address J. T. SMITH & SONS, 
Brentwood, N. H. 12—2t 





These Oil | Chromos wi will 
AWAKE AND ‘aso ASLEEP, ,7H2, © be sent mounted complete 
for framing on receipt RS 50 cents. Two new Chrome 
SMILES and TEA ame price. A BEAL 4 
FUL Hovgu ET OF RS WEES or 35 cents, oF — 
different subjects for 60 cents. For those 1N NEFD a 
BUSINESS, we have the brightest and best selling Chro - 
in the market. If you would secure an independence, 
send $5 for a portfolio and a stock of Chromos, and — 
mence work at — ———s free. or ILLUSsTRAT! 
CIRCULAR on receipt of three-cent sta mr omy, 

Address, — nN FRAME AND CHROMO Coit 

Washington S treet, Boston, M 
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